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January — June 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 1 

NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 

Harold N. Fowler, Editor 

49, Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A NEW PUBLICATION. — Les Tresors dArt en Russie is a new 
publication undertaken by the Imperial Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts in Russia. Each number is to contain twelve plates, explana- 
tory text in Russian and French, and brief news notes. The first number 
ranges in contents from three Greek statuettes of the fourth century B.C., 
from the Sabouroff collection, to a table and three bronze vases made by 
Thomire in the early years of the nineteenth century. (Chron. d. Arts, 
March 16-, 1901.) 

NECROLOGY. — Adolf BStticher. — Dr. Adolf Botticher, widely 
known through his works upon Olympia and the Acropolis of Athens, died 
suddenly at Danzig on June 9th. He was sent out at Adler's recommenda- 
tion in 1872 as technical commissary for the excavations at Olympia. Since 
1879 he had edited the Wochenblatt fur Architekten und Ingenieure. (Allien. 
June 29, 1901.) 

Emil Hubner. — Professor Emil Hiibner died at Berlin in his sixty- 
seventh year February 21, 1901. He was an eminent classical scholar, widely 
known for his services to the Latin ' Corpus ' of Inscriptions, especially in the 
Spanish and English sections. Besides other contributions to epigraphy, he 
wrote ' Rotnische Herrschaft in Westeuropa,' and contributed with Mommsen 
and Vahlen to Hermes in the seventies. He was also in charge of the Archa- 
ologische Zeitung at Berlin from 1868 to 1872. {Athen. March 16, 1901.) 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Fowler, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Professor Harry E. Burton, Professor James C. 
Egbert, Jr., Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Mr. George N. Olcott, Professor 
James M. Paton, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in the present number of the Journal material 
published after June 30, 1901. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 123, 124. 
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Xavier Barbier de Montault. — Mgr. Xavier Barbier de Montault died 
at Peuch April 1, 1901. He was distinguished for the number and variety 
of his liturgical and archaeological publications. He contributed to the 
Annates arche'ologiques of Didron, the Revue de I'art chre'tien, the Bulletin 
monumental, and many other periodicals, and published many separate trea- 
tises. (Polybiblion, May, 1901, p. 464.) 

Wolfgang Reichel. — Dr. Wolfgang Reichel, Secretary of the Austrian 
Archaeological School at Athens, died at Athens, December 18, 1900. He 
was born at Vienna May 2, 1858, and did not turn to archaeology until his 
twenty-eighth year. His chief works are on Homeric weapons and pie- 
Hellenic religion. 

Ernest de Sarzec. — Ernest de Sarzec, minister plenipotentiary, corre- 
spondent of the Institute, and officer of the Legion of Honor, recently died 
at Poitiers at the age of sixty-five years. For twenty years he conducted 
excavations at Tello, in Babylonia, and much of what is known of early 
Babylonian history and art became known through his efforts. (Chron. d. 
Arts, June 15, 1901.) 

CONST ANZA. — A Grave with Paintings. — From Constanza in Rou- 
mania comes the report of the discovery of a large grave with wall paint- 
ings on stucco, which have been partly destroyed by water. Among the 
figures that are preserved are Heracles with club and lion's skin, a female 
figure holding a roll, two winged Victories, and a seated youth with a double 
axe. The accounts give no clew to the date. (Athen. Mitth. XXV, 1900, 
pp. 466-467.) 

EGYPT 

RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK. — Recent archaeological 
work in Egypt is especially developing knowledge of the Roman period and 
the subsequent Coptic civilization which leads directly on to the Arabic. 
Work is being prosecuted vigorously in Alexandria in several quarters. A 
large mortuary edifice, which was in use for a long time from about 100 
a.d., has been excavated and lighted by electricity (see below). Among 
small finds are a complete writing outfit, from the Fayoum, where Grenfell 
and Hunt continue the search for papyri, and a bronze stilus with a curious 
masked figure for a handle. (F. W. von Bissing, Arch. Am. 1901, pp. 
57-59.) 

A GREEK INSCRIPTION. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1901, pp. 201- 
204, Henri Weil publishes a Greek inscription from Egypt as follows : 
"Etovs T avroKpaTopoi [names of the emperor] | fi.-qvb'i 'Ejrei<£ KE [names of 
the author of the inscription] \ Niyep TKvfitpivov [his profession] | aviOrjKtv 
fiu>IM>\y Tots iv dv«t-]|pois i-irupaviai 6t[oh orioracn] | inrip tu>v evepyws 
rj[<TK7)iAev<j)v r)8i)] | iv p-yjal B Xovrypw [numeral and indication of the mate- 
rial]!. «al tov -iripi\uirop.t[yov xpovov] | tov airov ctovs tav aXXiav [Seijerei]|, 
otv\(<j>v) B dva jrdSts A kcu [iro8.. ] | ko.1 A voB KA «<u Z wo [8 ] kcu \r)vu>v 
B km /«iKp[. . . .] | (cai TpiaTi[x\ u>v iracri <tt[i!Aois] | kcu TrXaKtav, Kartpya- 
[ <7 ]x[ e, ^" u "']l' Ka0i8p(vcri)i. I$u>p.bv rm ara/m. The place of discovery is 
unknown. Some one dedicates an altar to some gods who appeared to 
him in a vision and who aided him in accomplishing some work in two 
months. 

ABU GURAB. — Excavations at the Temple. — Last December the 
Berlin Museum resumed the excavations which it has, during the past two 
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years, conducted at Abu Gurab, near the pyramids of Abusir, and which 
have for their object the uncovering of the sun-temple, built at that place by 
King Ra-n-woser (fifth dynasty). These excavations have resulted in dis- 
closing more definitely the location of the buildings surrounding the great 
obelisk. On the south side of the latter was found the entrance to the beau- 
tiful chapel, which is adorned with reliefs of the king's jubilee, and of the 
three Egyptian seasons. Before the entrance stood two large granite stelae, 
rounded off at the top, and two basins. The entrance to the substructure of 
the obelisk has likewise been discovered, but on account of the large mass of 
debris but little progress has been made into the interior. 

A number of valuable objects were found in connection with these exca- 
vations, — for example, an antique basalt lion, small enamelled plaques, 
weights, and fragments of inscriptions. One of the latter, found on a 
door lintel, contains a part of the dedicatory inscription, in which it is 
stated that the king designed the erection of the obelisk as his memorial to 
the Sun-god. South of the temple area was found a ship, fully 30 yards 
long, built of tiles and wood, pointing due east and west. This was, no 
doubt, one of the 'sun-vessels,' meant to carry the Sun-god through the 
lower regions by night. (G. Steindorff, S. S. Times, March 30, 1901.) 

ABYDOS. — Petrie's Discoveries. — In Biblia XIV, 1901, pp. 4-7, is 
a letter from W. M. Flinders Petrie, giving a brief account of his discoveries 
at Abydos to February 22. These include about thirty inscriptions of 
Menes and his predecessors, some fine jewellery of the queen of Zer, the 
successor of Menes, some forty inscriptions on stone and ivory of Zer, about 
sixty tombstones with names of the royal household, ivories, tombstones, 
and other objects of King Den (fifth dynasty), besides numerous other 
objects of interest. 

ALEXANDRIA. — A Necropolis. — The Chron. d. A rts, January 26, 
1901, referring to the Illustration of January 12, describes a necropolis at 
Kom-el-Chogofa, near Alexandria. Galleries and monuments occupy four 
stories, only the second and third of which were cleared. In the second is 
a vestibule and a small temple of mixed Egyptian and Greek architecture. 
It is surrounded by a horseshoe gallery with at least ninety-one loculi in two 
rows, one above the other, containing about five hundred skeletons. The 
third story consists of a rotunda with beautiful arcade and central lantern, 
a triclinium, sepulchral chambers, and an inclined plane leading to the 
fourth story and the chapel situated at the summit of the mound. See also 
Biblia, XIV, 1901, pp. 59-62. The Berl. Phil. W. March 30, 1901, empha- 
sizes the importance of the paintings and reliefs of this structure and a 
similar one at Gabbari, and says that the Ernst Sieglin expedition is likely 
to establish the main outlines of the history of the famous Serapeum. Vari- 
ous topographical investigations have been made with success. The con- 
struction of new quays will probably lead to further discoveries. 

DER AND EL AKHAIWA. — American Discoveries. — Excava- 
tions were made in 1899-1900, under the direction of Dr. G. A. Reisner, 
for the new collection begun at the University of California, the expenses of 
which were borne by Mrs. Hearst. Near Koptos, at Shurafa, a cemetery was 
discovered, dating from the earliest period of Egyptian history, but from 
which no especially valuable results were gained. On the west bank of the 
Nile, near Der, opposite Koptos, buildings of the eighteenth dynasty were 
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examined, and finally tombs of the earliest period and of the New Empire 
were found near El-Akhaiwa, opposite Menshiye (Ptoleinais). At this place, 
on a bluff along the Nile, a fortification was discovered, which probably dates- 
from the New Empire. During this winter the excavations near Der and 
El-Akhaiwa are being continued, and it is the intention of Dr. Reisner later 
on to examine the extensive ruins and cemeteries of Gebelen and Meala, 
between Luxor and Esne, on the west and east banks of the Nile respec- 
tively. (G. Steindorff, 5. 5. Times, March 30, 1901.) 

EL AMRAH. — Prehistoric Cemeteries. — The April number of Man 
contains an illustrated preliminary report of Mr. Randall-Mad ver's excava- - 
tions this winter at El Amrah, a village six miles south of Abydos. Two 
prehistoric cemeteries were explored, containing six or seven types of graves, 
among the contents of which were model boats of various kinds and also 
pottery cattle, thus making it clear that the ' New Race ' were a pastoral 
people also. Among the objects illustrated are weapons of war and the 
chase, dolls representing the people themselves, who are figured with 
strongly curled hair, and specimens of basket-work. The most valuable 
find was an inscribed slate of a date considerably anterior to the first 
dynasty ; this is by far the earliest known example of the use of hieroglyphs. 
(Athen. March 16, 1901.) 

BEIT-KHALLAF. — Tombs of Neterkha and Hen-Khet. — The two 
royal tombs discovered in the desert above the village of Beit-Khallaf, west 
of Griga, have been completely excavated. They belong to Neterkha, builder 
of the step-pyramid at Saqqarah, and Hen-Khet. These are probably the 
first and second kings of the third dynasty. (John Garstang, Biblia,. 
1901, pp. 129 f.) 

SAKKARA. — The Chapel of Unas. — At the pyramids of Sakkara, 
Maspero has had Mr. Barsanti continue the excavations previously begun 
there. Alongside of the mausoleum of King Unas (Onnas), the chapel 
devoted to the worship of the deceased has been completely uncovered, and 
incidentally a well-preserved sarcophagus of the Sa'ite period, containing 
some wonderful jewellery, was also discovered. (Hilprecht, S. S. Times, 
June 15, 1901.) 

THEBES. — The Rock Sepulchres. — The English archaeologist 
Newberry has undertaken to uncover and make accessible the rock sepulchres 
of Shaykh <Abd el-Qurna, near Thebes, in which the dignitaries of the New 
Empire were buried, and whose inscriptions and mural paintings are of ines- 
timable value as regards the history of Egypt and its civilization. Thus 
far only a very small number of these underground tombs have been laid 
bare. (G. Steindorff, S. S. Times, March 30, 1901.) 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
AN EARLY BABYLONIAN RUIN. — In S. S. Times, January 26, 
1901, H. V. Hilprecht, in a brief account of an expedition in southern Baby- 
lonia, mentions extensive remains of a pre-Sargonic city (before 3800 B.C.). 
The ruins lie about forty miles south of Nippur and cover an area about a 
mile square. A head of a gazelle, s in copper, found in this ruin, shows the 
artistic ability of the Sumerian inhabitants. The design and execution are 
excellent. The eyes are of white shell, with the pupils of brown shell. 
Between the eyes is a triangular ornament of mother-of-pearl, inlaid with 
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circular ornaments of white and brown shells. The neck is hollow, and the 
head was probably attached to a wooden, copper-plated body. 

BABYLON. — Discoveries by the Germans. — In an appendix to the 
second edition of Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch's pamphlet entitled ' Babylon' (No. 1 
in the Sendschrifien der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaji), dated February 1, 
1901, three important discoveries in Babylon are announced: First, the 
location of the famous Marduk Temple, Esagila, described by Herodotus, 
and frequently referred to in Babylonian inscriptions. It is covered by the 
ruin mound known as Amran. The Temple lies buried under such a mass 
of rubbish that no one had ever penetrated into it. Second, the great pro- 
cession street rebuilt by Nebuchadrezzar and named Aibur-shabu. Slabs of 
the limestone pavement have been found, bearing the inscription, " Nebu- 
chadrezzar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, am I. The street of 
Babylon I have paved gloriously for the procession of the God Marduk, the 
great god, with tablets of limestone. Oh ! Lord Marduk, grant everlasting 
life ! " The determination of the position of this street has led also to the 
determination of the position of the wall, Imgur-Bel, the great inner wall of 
Babylon. The third discovery of importance was that of the Temple 
E-mach, the sanctuary of the goddess Nin-mach, the giver of fertility, in 
the ruin mound of Kasr, about the centre of the Babylonian complex of ruin 
mounds. (Nation, June 20, 1901; cf. S. S. Times, March 30, 1901, Berl. 
Phil. W. June 15, 1901.) 

The Lion of Babylon. — Under the title, Der Loeive von Babylon, the 
German Orientgesellschaft has published a splendid reproduction in colors 
of the famous lion clay relief found about a twelvemonth ago by Dr. Kolde- 
wey in the ruins of Babylon. The reproduction is one-half the size of the 
original — namely, 1.95 m. in length and 0.90 m. in height. This relief is 
one of the many that made up the frieze along the famous procession street 
of the God Marduk. The dark-blue background with yellow stripes, to- 
gether with six white rosettes, and the lion in white alabaster clay, form one 
of the most magnificent specimens of the polychromic art that Oriental 
antiquities have produced, and the best specimen of the brick enamelling 
arts of Babylonia extant. At the same time the relief serves to demonstrate 
the close connection between the work of the Babylonians and of the Per- 
sians in this line, as is shown by a comparison with the similar unique and 
splendid Persian lion frieze in the Louvre. It is evident, however, that the 
work of the Babylonians was superior to that of the Persians. (Nation, 
May 9, 1901.) 

NIPPUR. — The Excavations. — In the Scientific American, March 2, 
1901, Albert T. Clay gives an account of the excavations at Nippur, with 
five illustrations from photographs. The excavations ceased temporarily 
during the past winter, to give time for working out some of the results 
attained. 

PALESTINE 

JERUSALEM. — Inscriptions on an Aqueduct. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1900, pp. 683-687, C. Clermont-Ganneau gives extracts from a letter of Rev. 
Germer-Durand and publishes some Roman inscriptions from an aqueduct, 
the construction of which has been ascribed to Solomon, Pontius Pilate, and 
Herod. It is now seen to have been built, at least in part, in the year 
195 a.d., under the supervision of the engineers of the tenth legion. 
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The Director of the American School. — The Director of the American 
School in Palestine for the year 1901-1902 is Professor H. G. Mitchell of the 
Boston University Divinity School. 

KEFR KENNA. — An Inscribed Mosaic. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 

1900, pp. 555-557 (fig.), C. ClermontrGanneau describes a mosaic found at 
Kefr Kenna, perhaps the site of Cana. The inscription, in poor Hebrew, 
mentions Joseph, son of Tanhoum, son of Bitah. This may be the Count 
Joseph who founded several churches in Galilee under Constantine. 

TELL ESH-SHIBAB. — An Egyptian Monument. — In Athen. July 6, 

1901, George Adam Smith describes a basalt slab with Egyptian inscrip- 
tion and figures built into a wall at Tell esh-Shibab in Hauran, some three 
miles west of El-Muzeirib. One of the cartouches is that of Seti I, and that 
king is represented presenting libations to the god Amen, behind whom 
stands the goddess Mut. The monument is to be published in the Quarterly 
Statement of the Pal. Ex. Fund for October. The only other Egyptian monu- 
ment discovered in Hauran is the monolith at Sheikh Sa'd. 

ASIA MINOR 

INSCRIPTIONS PROM VARIOUS PLACES. — In B.C. H. XXXII, 
1899, pp. 417-420, J. Pargoire publishes two inscriptions from Heraclea 
Pontica, of which one is on an amulet, one Christian inscription from the 
neighborhood of Chalcedon, and one from Iconium. This latter gives in 
fuller form the text published by Huart in his book Konia, p. 192, and 
shows that the title Aoyicrnjs does not belong to the procurator Julius 
Publius, but to a certain L. Calpurnius Orestes, one of the principales of 
Iconium. Other errors in Huart's copy are corrected, and minor corrections 
noted in his text of the two Latin inscriptions given by him. 

In Athen. Mitth. XXV, 1900, pp. 398-444, A. Korte completes his publi- 
cation of the inscriptions collected by him in 1893-95, and adds a few 
collected at Dorylaeum and Pessinus in 1899. No. 1 from Aizanoi contains 
an obscure oracle given to a priest of the KnoD/s. No. 2 is a fragment of 
the series of documents in Le Bas- Waddington, III, 857-859, relating to the 
cult of the emperors from Augustus to Claudius. The remaining seventy- 
five inscriptions are of the usual Asiatic sort. Five are honorary, and 
among these, No. 63 adds slightly to our knowledge of the mystic society of 
'ArraBoKaoi (cf. Athen, Mitth. XXII, 1897, p. 38, No. 23). No. 59 is a mile- 
stone of the years 251-253 a.d., originally probably from a direct road from 
Dorylaeum to Amorium. The others are partly funerary inscriptions (Nos. 15, 
20, and 21 are metrical), and partly votive, chiefly to Zeus Bronton. No. 32 
contains a dedication to Zeus ef aiAjJs, which Korte, following Wilamowitz's 
explanation of Apollo Aulaites, interprets as " Zeus from the cave," and 
identifies with the chthonic Zeus Bronton. No. 33 is a metrical prayer to 
Zeus for rain, and is dated by the consuls for 175 a.d. Such dating is very 
rare in Phrygian inscriptions. In Athen. Mitth. XXV, 1900, pp. 467-470, 
eleven inscriptions from Phrygia are published, chiefly from copies made by 
G. Weber in 1899. They are for the most part ordinary epitaphs. 

ANBAR. — A Superb Sarcophagus. — The Berl. Phil. W. February 
16, 1901, states on the authority of the Frankfurter Zeitung that a marble 
sarcophagus, weighing about 32,000 kg., has been found on the top of a hill 
near Anbar, in the province of Koniah. Its length is 3.75 m., its height 
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nearly 2 m. On all four sides are reliefs of hunting scenes and battles, and 
the long sides have also groups of five persons, some in pensive attitudes, 
others carrying plates, grapes, and other fruits. There are also reliefs 
representing children. On the lid are a man and a woman. The man's 
face expresses deep sorrow. 

ANGORA. — A Prominent Provincial. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, 
pp. 704-712, Th. Homolle publishes a Greek inscription from Angora, dated 
by mention of a Parthian war and of several persons at a time not long 
after 114 a.d. The inscription was on the base of a statue in honor of a 
Tiberius Julius Severus, a relative of the Pergamene Julius Quadratus, of 
King Alexander of Armenia, of two tetrarchs named Amyntas, of a Julius 
Acylas and a Claudius Severus, and a descendant of King Deiotarus I of 
Lesser Armenia and Galatia. He had made great expenditures for the city 
and had held several offices. The statue was set up by the eleventh tribe of 
Angora. 

CARIA. — An Archaeological Journey. — In "B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, 
pp. 24—69, G. Cousin continues his ' Voyage en Carie.' The temple of Zeus 
Labrandeus is near the summit of a hill on a platform in two terraces sur- 
rounded by a wall. The entrance was from the west. There are no inscrip- 
tions. The route from Labranda to Berber-Khayve is described in some 
detail, with description of the "Asianic " remains, chiefly Carian tombs, some 
of which are well preserved, though but few yield inscriptions. Not far 
from Tchinar near a tomb are remains of a colossal statue of primitive work- 
manship. A search for Coliorga, one of the three sanctuaries dependent 
upon Stratonicaea, resulted in eliminating a number of possible sites, and 
the discovery of ten inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral. Cousin gives an 
itinerary of his journey to Dalaman-tchai, thence to Bedir-bey, and thence 
to Termessus in Pisidia. He publishes forty-five inscriptions, many of them 
mere fragments, dedicatory or sepulchral, and describes a curious Byzantine 
rock-sculpture which seems to represent the Good Samaritan, and the infant 
Jesus between an ox and an ass. He also gives some corrections to the 
text of the imperial rescript published by Diehl. 

GORDITXM. — Early Phrygian Civilization. — Excavations on the 
supposed site of the Phrygian capital, carried on by G. and A. Korte in the 
summer of 1900, though limited in extent, have proved of great interest. 
In the terra-cotta relief tiles with which the brick wall of a temple was faced, 
we have, apparently, the origin of the Phrygian rock-cut facades. Pot- 
sherds indicate a history as far back as 1500 B.C., and Greek importation 
from the sixth century on. The tumuli contain both burned and buried 
remains. One, from the end of the independent period (eighth century), 
when southern influences prevailed, shows a civilization comparing favor- 
ably with that of contemporary Greece. Others, of the Lydian epoch, 
indicate a high degree of prosperity, and considerable intercourse with 
Greece, especially Athens and Corinth rather than the Ionian cities. A 
curious form of native pottery is a cup-shaped ladle with long spout and 
strainer, perhaps used in dispensing the native beer. Portions of wooden 
grave-frames and implements from the eighth century are preserved. 
(Arch. Am. 1901, pp. 1-11 ; 5 cuts.) 

POGLA. — An Inscription. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. IV, 1901, Bei- 
blatt, pp. 37-46, M. Rostowzew publishes an inscription from Fugla, the 
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ancient Pogla, in Pisidia. It reads : IIoirAt]o[»'] Kcu"A[j]oi' [A]ow[tavcV ] 

o[ . . aya>\v~\o8eTiqcravTo. ayiova irevT[a.£T-qpiKbv <rvv | Tt] dv8pid<Tiv Kal /3pa/$ttoK 
Kal reifirj [Oevra ftQ), | SjeSaMcora hw.vopja.% ireaiv ttoA [ireias] | /JoiAcvrcus t£ 
Kal f/cA^cnaoTcus [«ai ira] | crt 7roA£trcus, kti&vto. epya Trj iroXa, Kpiivovra tokiko. 
SiKao-rripua. erecrtv Koiv<u|v[tas], irip.\j/avTa awutvav as to AAc£av|o/>«iit' iOvos, 
irporf[y\op[ri<Tav\Ta. Kal | [wpc<7/8twra]wa wrt[p tt/s :rd]Aeco«, | [yatous t]ov 
■jrpu)[TeuovT]os ep | [t^ irajxpiSt. The light thrown on the constitution of 
the town is interesting. 

VEZIR-KEUPRTJ. — An Oath of Fidelity to Augustus. — In R. Et. 
Gr. 1901, pp. 26-45, Franz Cumont publishes a Greek inscription of forty-two 
lines found by him at Vezir-Keupru in Paphlagonia, the site of the ancient 
«ity called successively Phazimon, Neapolis, Neoclaudiopolis, and Andrapa. 
The identity of these cities places the boundary of Paphlagonia farther 
toward the east than was supposed. The inscription is dated in the third year 
of the province, i.e. 3 B.C. It is the earliest oath of allegiance to an emperor 
known, and shows that although Augustus preserved at Rome the forms of 
the republic, he was regarded in Paphlagonia as a king, the successor of the 
ancient dynasty. Temples were built to him and his cult established almost 
immediately after the annexation of the province. A resume of this article, 
with the text of the inscription, is in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, pp. 687-691. 

THRACE AND SCYTHIA 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — Two Greek Reliefs in the Ottoman Mu- 
seum. — The museum has recently acquired two important reliefs. The 
first, from Chalcedon, is a work of the sixth century B.C., representing Zeus 
in travail before the birth of Athena ; the second, from Nisyrus, is a grave 
stele of about 480 B.C., on which a youth is represented. The style and 
workmanship are admirable. (S. Reinach, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, p. 699.) 

HERACLEA LYNCESTIS. — A Roman Inscription. — In B.C.H. 
XXIV, 1900, pp. 247-252, R. Mowat publishes a Roman inscription discov- 
«red by Louis Couve at Monastir, the ancient Heraclea Lyncestis. The 
inscription is the epitaph of a Dacian, Aurelius Daza (Saxa or Saza), who is 
•called centenarius and perfectissimus. He was ninety years old and had served 
thirty years in the auxiliary cavalry. On pp. 252-253, Th. Homolle adds a 
few notes to the text of the inscription. 

DISCOVERIES IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA. — In the region of the 
Kuban, north of the Caucasus, interesting specimens of Siberian work of 
the sixth century b.c. have been recovered from the scattered contents of 
two tumuli opened by Cossacks. There are ornaments of gold set with glass 
and stones, brooches with pendants, articles of bronze, iron, and alabaster; 
of silver, only two plaques ornamented with gold, similar to finds in Yeka- 
terinoslav government, remained. Of Greek objects found here, the most 
interesting is an Ionic silver omphalos phiale of the early fifth century, 
with inscription some eighty years later, ArOAAQNOS HTEMONOS 
El Ml TOM <t>ASI. The title Hegemon for Apollo is new. The Phasis is 
probably the Kuban, the ancient boundary between Europe and Asia. In the 
remains of an ancient villa on the Caucasus coast was found, with other 
fine specimens of Hellenistic art, a very beautiful bronze bust of a woman 
wearing a Phrygian cap ornamented with silver and copper. From near 
Kertch comes a stone sarcophagus with interesting subjects painted on the 
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inside. In Chersonesus, tombs adjoining the city wall have yielded much 
gold jewellery and a bronze vase that had been given as a prize at games in 
honor of the Dioscuri, inscribed A0AON EIANAKIQN. From Olbia 
come a beautiful polychrome Attic lecythus, a sixth century Ionic electrum 
pendant, two gold diadems, and a third century bronze statuette of Aphrodite. 
(G. von Kieseritzky, Arch. Anz. 1901, pp. 55-57.) 

KERTCH. — A Room with Paintings. — In excavations at Kertch a 
long corridor was found, at the end of which was a room, containing a vase 
of artistic workmanship, several gold rings, and other objects belonging to 
the third century B.C. The walls were adorned with paintings representing 
scenes from the Greek myths. (Berl. Phil. W. February 16, 1901.) 

OLBIA. — An Ancient Archer.— In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. IV, 1901, 
Beiblatt, pp. 57-60, E. v. Stern publishes an inscription from Olbia, now at 
Odessa. It reads : 

<J>rj/xt SiaKOCTias Tt | Kal oy&crqKovra opywas 

Kal &vo to£ tvaai \ kXuvov 'Avafaydpav, 

Yiov Ar/jotayopta) - | 4>iKtiu> 8k iral&a opyvias kt\., 

the rest being lost. Anaxagoras shot his arrow 501 m. Comparison with 
records shows this to be possible with a bow made of many pieces and well 
constructed, but not with the simple English nor with the Japanese bow. 
The contest in archery at Olbia was probably due to Scythian influence. 
In an appendix, pp. 61-70, Josef Karabacek gives and discusses the archery 
records on the columns of the Ok-meidan in Constantinople. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM THRACE. — In B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, pp. 
147-169, G. Seure publishes Inscriptions from Thrace, beginning with a 
detailed discussion of the continental possessions of the Samothracian Dei- 
ties. Two inscriptions on boundary stones refer to this sacred territory, 
which seems to have been the triangular plain, at whose extremities are 
SaAi? (Dedeagatch), Te/j.irvpa (some six miles east), and Trajanopolis. The 
gift of this Samothracian territory to the Cabiri is probably due to the 
Romans, when in 46 a.d. Thrace was made a Roman province. The rest of 
the article contains inscriptions from the Thracian coast of the sea of Mar- 
mora, sepulchral, votive, and honorary. Four are in Latin. One in Greek 
from Panion is in honor of Eumenes II, his brothers, and Queen Stratonice. 
From Peristasis comes a boundary stone of the time of Diocletian, which is 
almost identical with C.I.G. 2018. In CI. R. 1901, p. 84, G. F. Abbott 
publishes an inscription from Dedeagatch : opo$ x^P a '> «P<w &<">" iw «v 
^a/xoOpdio]. The same inscription is published by P. N. Papageorgiu in 
Berl. Phil. W. June 1, 1901, with three others : a designation of a statue (?) 
as M. Aurelius Antoninus, from Dedeagatch, a late epitaph from Salonichi, 
and a dedication to Artemis Ma from Palaiokastron. 

GREECE 

ACRAEPHIAE. — Inscriptions. — In B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, pp. 70-81, 
P. Perdrizet completes his publication of the ' Inscriptions of Acraephiae.' 
1. An epigram in 16 lines from the pedestal of a statue of a certain Eugnotus, 
ilarch of Acraephiae, who fell in battle after displaying great bravery, prob- 
ably in one of the battles against Poliorcetes. 2. A fragment of a decree in 
honor of Megarian arbitrators, who had settled a dispute between Acraephiae 
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and a neighboring village. The decree provides that it shall be set up near 
the altar of Zeus Soter, and as it was engraved on the pedestal of the statue 
of Eugnotus, it follows that this deity is the Zeus addressed in the epigram. 
3. Fragment published in C.I.G.S. I, 2726. 4. Menestratus of Athens, 
whose signature was on the base of the bronze statue of the hero Ptoios, is 
known also as the maker of a statue of Heracles, and of the poetess Leocha- 
ris. Both these statues were in Rome, and it seems possible that his statue 
of Ptoios was also carried away, as the base was later used for a statue of 
Paranomos. He seems to have lived in the fourth century B.C. 

AEGINA. — Excavations at the Temple. — In Bed. Phil. W. May 4 
and 18, 1901, A. Furtwangler reports on the excavations at Aegina in April, 
1901. The platform at the eastern end of the temple was laid bare. Near 
this were found a drain and cistern for rain water. Southeast of the temple 
a propylon has been found, consisting of two porticoes, each supported by 
two octagonal pillars. The northern (inner) portico opens out into a flight 
of three steps rising to the terrace of the temple. The propylon is of the 
same date as the temple. Parts of its roof tiles and a terra-cotta griffin of 
the same style as those of the temple were found. The following fragments 
of the pediment groups of the temple were found : a bearded male head 
wearing a helmet from the eastern pediment, probably belonging to No. 86 
of Furtwangler's catalogue of the Munich Glyptothek; a helmeted beardless 
male head, probably belonging to No. 82, from the western pediment ; vari- 
ous fragments of arms and legs; the left hand of the Athena of the eastern 
pediment ; a right hand holding a stone, probably the hand of the fallen 
warrior in the middle of the western pediment. Parts of the griffins from 
the acroteria came to light. Six helmeted heads, three bearded and three 
beardless, may belong to the pediments, but it is not certain. At any rate, 
they belong to the same period, as does the lower part of a striding woman. 
The arm of an archer in Scythian costume may also beloug to the pediment 
sculptures. Other sculptures are a much earlier female head and a girl's 
head of about 480 b.c. Some early terra-cottas and many lamps were found. 
A third boundary inscription of the precinct of Athena is now in the museum 
at Aegina. There is no reason to connect these inscriptions with the temple. 
The account is continued, ibid. June 1. The terrace east of the temple con- 
sists of a great collection of stones covered with the chips, etc., made in 
building the temple. Under this terrace remains of walls were found, some 
of which belonged to houses, others to larger buildings. Fragments of an 
earlier temple were found. The architectural forms are those of the devel- 
oped Doric of the sixth century. Many fragments of vases not earlier than 
500 B.C. and a variety of objects of earlier periods came to light. A few 
shards from Hellenistic vases with reliefs and a few Roman lamps were 
found, but the spot was deserted during the later classical time. Several 
blocks of the horizontal cornice of the temple were found, but they throw 
no light upon the arrangement of the statues. These excavations are de- 
scribed also by S. Reinach, Chron. d. Arts, May 11, 1901. 

Discovery of an Ancient City. — In the Athenian newspaper Kaipoi, 
June 18( = July 1), 1901, it is announced that the German excavators at 
Aegina have found extensive remains of a city of the sixth and fifth centuries 
b.c, perhaps Tripyrgia or Oea. A great underground aqueduct in which one 
can stand upright was also found. This is to be cleared at the joint expense 
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of the town of Aegina and the government. An archaeological museum 
may be built at Aegina. 

AMORGUS. —Decrees of Minoa and Aegialon. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 

1899, pp. 389-395, E. Cahen publishes two decrees now at Chora, the chief 
town of Amorgus. The first is a decree of the senate and people of Minoa 
in honor of Critolaus of Aegialon, and seems to belong about the middle of 
the second century B.C. The other is a decree of the senate and people 
of Aegialon in honor of the same Critolaus and his brother Parmenion. 

ANDEOS. — Vases and Rings. — At Andros geometrical vases and 
gold rings have been found. ( Berl. Phil. W. June 1, 1901.) 

ANTICYTHERA. — The Discoveries of Greek Statues. — In the 
Independent, February 28 and March 28, 1901, R. B. Richardson gives an 
account of the discoveries at Anticythera (see Am. J. Arch. 1901, p. 92), 
paying especial attention to the fine bronze statue of Hermes ( ? ). He refers 
to the statement of Lucian, Zeuxis, p. 841, that a vessel carrying works of 
art from Greece to Rome for Sulla was sunk off Cape Malea, and thinks the 
treasures now discovered may have been in that vessel. The bronze statue 
is a most perfect work of art of a time probably after Lysippus. Ibid. March 
28, G. P. Byzantinos describes the circumstances of the discovery. In Chron. 
d. Arts, March 2 and 9, 1901, S. Reinach has a description of the newly dis- 
covered statues. He also believes that they were sunk with Sulla's vessel. 
(Cf. Monthly Review, June, 1901, pp. 110-127 ; Gaz. B.-A. 1901, pp. 295-301 ; 
J.H.S. 1901, pp. 205-208; Arch. Anz. 1901, pp. 17-19; R. Et. Gr. 1901, pp. 
122-126; C. R. Acad. Insc. 1901, pp. 58-63, 158-159; Athen. Mittk. XXV, 

1900, pp. 457-461.) 

ARGOS.— A New Proconsul of Achaia. — In B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, 
pp. 324-328, Th. Reinach publishes an inscription from Argos, which was 
on the pedestal of a statue erected to a proconsul Phosphorius. The name 
also occurs in C.I.G.S. I, 96, and has been assumed to refer to L. Aurelius 
Avianus Symmachus, father of the orator, who bore that name according 
to C.I.L. VI, 1698. It is certain that he was never proconsul of Achaia, 
and moreover the restoration of the walls of Greek cities can refer only to 
actions after the Gothic invasion of 267 a.d. It is probable therefore that 
the Greek inscriptions refer to Symmachus, proconsul in 319 a.d., who may 
well have been the first to assume this surname, and was possibly the father 
of L. Symmachus Phosphorius and grandfather of the orator. 

ATHENS. — Two Poetic Epitaphs. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. IV, 1901, 
pp. 18-21 (2 figs.), A. Wilhelm publishes two epitaphs in the National 
Museum at Athens. The first, from Delos or Rheneia, was copied by Lud- 
wig Ross and published by Karl Keil, Arch. Zeit. 1851, p. 285, and Georg 
Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 214. It reads : 

AaKpvoev ToSe crfjfux Kal et Kivbv rjpiov -n<TTax 

fyapvaKOv a.v8a.ifi.ov Talirv Mupwos ofwv 
rrjs Hdirov yeveas olKTpd'S ievoi ovs ApMrr]VOv[s 

vavayovs Boptov x e w' airoo-uo'ap.evovs 
ay poiKi»v iicfiUo-ai Septula; wA«re i^tros 

dfMpl f3apv£Tj\ov T€pp.a /JaAoOcra tv^s - 
7rpu>Tos 8' iv 'Prjvns koXttok o-T-nXuMTaff iraipiov 

TVflBov €7T &(TT^VOK /J.VIJfUOO'VVOV (TTtVa^aV. 
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The second is without any indication of origin. It reads : 

A<Op6$€€ 

X°fP £ - 
A"\a>p60tov, $€ve, tovBi (ra6<f>pcva yaia K(K[ev6tv 

i\t)Tpov jSiotoiv yrjpai kemo/itvov, 
opj ttot 'AAt^avSpeia koxevaaTO iraTpis a.[ynTy 
viiAopvros ttcutj/s a.\fia.ft.(.vov (ro<$>vn\j;' 
ao"rt[a 8' iXjOtov iroXXa vtpurXaviy, Ti#ope[ia 

Trerpo<j>[ytt tl/~\vxpu>i ToiiSt KtnevOt Ta<£a>[t, 
uk TroTt fioip&ov reXos f/\v6e kw. yap O [jxr/pov 
vrjaos €\u )8aia Ouov aoiSbv'loi. 

Meeting of the German Institute. — At the meeting of the German 
Institute at Athens on Winckelmann's Birthday (December 5, 1900), Dorp- 
feld gave an account of the work of the Institute during the past year, and 
also spoke on Pergamon. Kavvadias spoke on New Cure-Inscriptions from 
Epidaurus. (Athen. Mitth. XXV, 1900, p. 471.) 

Bronzes in Athens.— In B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, pp. 5-23 (14 figs.), A. de 
Ridder publishes Bronzes in the National Museum at Athens. This is the first 
of a series of supplements to his catalogue of the bronzes of the Archaeological 
Society, now in the National Museum, aud discusses 11 figures. (1) Nude 
warrior from Andritsena, of about 500 B.C. (2) Nude man advancing ; the 
left arm is outstretched and held a shield ; the right was probably raised, 
brandishing a lance. (3) An ephebus, holding a cock in the right hand ; 
early fifth century. (4) " Apollo " forming the handle of a patera ; a part of 
the attachment is preserved ; about the middle of the fifth century. (5) Statu- 
ette of an Egyptian slave. It is not Egyptian work, but an ancient or modern 
imitation. (6) Curious (oavov found near Lycosura. (7) "Aphrodite," a 
mirror support of the early fifth century. (8) Similar figure, probably of the 
second quarter of the fifth century. (9) A statuette from Arcadia, showing 
Artemis as huntress, in rapid motion, and drawing her bow. From the place 
of discovery it seems to be a dedication to Artemis OIvuAtk, and a provin- 
cial work of the middle of the fourth century. (10) A nude figure of Aphro- 
dite, holding a sandal in her raised right hand. Such figures show three 
motives : (a) Aphrodite holding the strophion ; (b) Aphrodite holding a vitta 
in token of her victory ; (c) Aphrodite with the sandal, usually interpreted 
as an instrument for chastising Eros. It is rather the goddess threatening 
to punish any who revolt from her authority. (11) Tyche, wearing the 
polus, and holding in her left hand a cornucopia, in her right the handle of 
a rudder. The statuette is from Methana, and seems to be of the third 
century, so that it furnishes additional proof that the irrfiaXtov as an attri- 
bute of Fortuna was not a Roman invention. 

VARIOUS DISCOVERIES IN ATTICA — Athen. Mitth. XXV, 1900, 
pp. 452-456, contains brief reports of various discoveries in Attica. Near 
the monument of Lysicrates has been found a grave and an inscribed marble 
slab. During the repairs on the Parthenon a pyxis, containing remnants of 
red paint, and a bronze support for a vase were found between marble blocks 
of the pediment. A private citizen has discovered in an old well a mass of 
vases, chiefly of the Roman period, resembling in form the Roman vases 
found in the Fayoum by Grenfell and Hunt. 
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Near the slaughter-houses southwest of Athens, the government has per- 
mitted private excavations, which have revealed a large graveyard on the 
llissus at the point where the middle long wall crossed the river. The burials 
seem to belong to the end of the fifth and beginning of the fourth centuries. 
The bodies were buried in wooden or clay coffins or in mere enclosures formed 
of marble slabs. The ashes were in bronze or clay vessels enclosed in larger 
marble receptacles. The vases were the usual lecythi, aryballi, and pyxides. 
Two fine lutrophori are mentioned. The bronzes included vases, plain mir- 
rors, and two inscribed plates. Five stelae or marble vases have inscriptions, 
and others have reliefs or paintings. The excavations are to be continued, 
but as they are carried on by private enterprise the proper care in observa- 
tion is often lacking. 

In Piraeus an ancient conduit with three branches has been found. Also 
a Roman grave relief of good workmanship. 

In Ceratea a peasant has discovered a marble hydria and a large marble 
grave relief. The hydria has a relief of a seated man before whom stand a 
man, woman, and child. The large relief is only partially preserved, but 
contains a seated woman behind whom stands a servant. Both monuments 
bear inscriptions. Excavations by the Ephor Skias in the cave of Pan on 
Mt. Parnes have brought to light dedicatory inscriptions, a relief, and 
votive offerings. 

In the Mesogaia, east of Mount Hymettus, a peasant found a relief rep- 
resenting a woman holding a child on her arm. Beside her stands a youth. 
(Berl. Phil. W. June 1, 1901.) 

The Kblnische Zeitung reports the discovery at New Phalerum of a part 
of a long wall, a marble lion, two stelae, and some fragments. (Berl. Phil. 
W. June 1, 1901.) 

CARDITZA. — A Statue of Aphrodite. — Near Carditza a well-pre- 
served statue of Aphrodite has been found, which is to be brought to the 
local museum. (A then. Mitth. XXV, 1900, p. 466.) 

CHALCIS. — A Mosaic. — In Chalcis a large mosaic representing ath- 
letes at exercise has been found. (Athen. Mitth. XXV, 1900, p. 457.) 

CORINTH. — A Foundation of Opus Incertum. — In the course of 
the search this year (1901) at Corinth for traces of the odeum, a large foun- 
dation of opus incertum was discovered by the American excavators. It lies 
on a slight elevation forty-six metres southwest of the fountain of Glauce. 
None of the trenches dug along this plateau have shown remains that can 
belong to an odeum, but the foundation discovered is sufficiently important 
to merit a preliminary description. A thorough excavation must be made 
later, but since, the site is at some distance from the main area of work, 
further digging may be deferred. 

The foundation is a massive platform 32.50 m. long, 13.70 m. wide, and 
about 3.50 m. deep. This is in part surrounded at the level of its base by a 
good wall of poros stone. The surface of the platform is nowhere far under- 
ground, and has little or no indication of the nature of the superstructure. 
Near the east end an irregular ditch is' hewn in the top, and in this three 
poros blocks are set. Near the south side are four late graves likewise hewn 
in the foundation. These were full of bones when found. The vertical 
sides of the opus incertum are very uneven and can never have been visible. 

Five trenches were dug, in one of which, at a depth of 3.54 m., is a layer 
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of fine cement 0.80 m. thick, extending under both the main platform and 
a nearly parallel wall of poros stone so embedded that its surface is even 
■with that of the cement. The blocks in this wall are not clamped. Two 
small buildings are not of the same period as the opus incertum, one at least 
being earlier. The virgin soil was reached in a pit at the outer end of the 
trench at a depth of about 6.40 m. Close to the platform and half a metre 
above the cement was found a profile head and torso from a marble relief. 
The fragment (about 0.40 in. high) represents a youth wearing the skin of 
a panther, whose paws are tied at his throat. The work is crude and of late 
Koman date. Two small fragments of Latin inscription and numerous pot- 
sherds, mostly of rough red clay, were also found. A miniature Corinthian 
capital about 0.12 m. wide was found near the western side of the foundation. 
Some human bones, potsherds, and Roman lamps were found, as well as a sec- 
ond piece of marble relief, half a metre high, representing a draped, bearded 
man at whose back is a pilaster. The execution is very poor and sketchy. 

Just what purpose was served by this foundation is not clear. One might 
like to find in it the foundation of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinns (Paus. 
II, 4, 5), but the distance and direction from the theatre seem to forbid such 
an hypothesis. (Charles H. Weller, in a letter from Athens, dated July 
2, 1901.) 

CRETE. — Monuments and Inscriptions. — In B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, 
pp. 222-246, J. Demargne publishes 'Monuments Figures et Inscriptions de 
Crete,' being notes of a journey in Eastern Crete in 1898, followed by exca- 
vations in 1899 and 1900 at Goulas, which proved (1) that Goulas was not 
deserted after Mycenaean times; (2) that the existing remains are not 
Mycenaean but archaic; (3) that the name of the city was Lato. In the 
present article sixteen inscriptions are published. The first six are from 
Olous. The first is a long list of proxenoi and decrees conferring the 
proxeny ; among the names the large number of Rhodians is noticeable, 
but not surprising in the first half of the third century, to which these 
decrees belong. The other inscriptions are honorary or votive, and include 
the dedication of a shrine to Apollo, from the fourth century B.C. The 
next six, from Itanos, are sepulchral or dedicatory. One dedication is to 
Zeus Soter and Tu^t; Xlpu>Toyivq%, who seems to be the Roman Fortuna 
Primigenia, whose cult was associated with that of Jupiter. The thirteenth 
inscription is from Critsa (cf. B.C.H. XXIII, p. 635), and contains a dedi- 
cation in elegiac distichs by a certain Timon to a deity, Kv<j>api<r<ris <3>aKiA- 
Xdvtos. The deity seems to be the Cretan youth Cyparissus (Ovid, Met. X, 
103-142). It seems likely that at this spot there was a shrine or cult of 
Cyparissus or possibly of Apollo. The remaining three inscriptions are a 
dedication to Athena, a sepulchral inscription, and a fragmentary dedication. 

CHANIA (CRETE). — Graves. — In Chania, Crete, two Mycenaean 
rock-cut graves have been discovered containing gold and bronze rings, a 
mirror, and some smaller objects. Near these Roman graves have been 
found, yielding little except vases and bronze rings. (Athen. Mitth. XXV, 

1900, p. 466.) 

CNOSSUS (CRETE). — New Discoveries in the Palace. — In Biblia, 

1901, pp. 121-128, Arthur J. Evans describes discoveries at Cnossus to 
May 18, 1901. The palace is even larger than had been supposed. The 
great entrance court must have been palace court and agora in one. The 
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•west wall continued northward, and turned with two angles toward 
the east. After this it turned north again, enclosing a distinct quarter of the 
palace grouped about a small paved court with a portico. Near this was a 
basin or tank similar to the one near the throne room, but larger. Another 
smaller one has been found iu another part of the building, and the Italian 
explorers have found two at Phaestus. In the northwestern part of the 
palace a new series of magazines, making eighteen in all, has been dis- 
covered. Some of these were very rich in their contents, and one contained 
one of the best deposits of linear tablets and a royal standard weight of red 
porphyry, weighing about sixty-four pounds. Evidence of the existence of an 
upper story was found in this quarter. Near the northwest angle of the wall a 
piece of stone frieze, with triglyphs and a half rosette in relief, and other 
architectural fragments were found, as well as remains of frescoes. In 
these the men wear long tunics and have shawls hanging from their 
shoulders. A lady is represented in a blue dress, looped in front and tied 
with bands like ribbons. The men carry vases of metal, and vases of metal 
shapes were found impressed upon tablets. In a fragment of a fresco relief 
are the thumb and forefingers of a man, holding a gold necklace with 
pendants of gold representing negroes' heads. An alabaster vase has the 
name and titles of Khyan, who ruled in Egypt in the early part of the second 
millennium B.C. Not far from this was a fine Babylonian cylinder of lapis 
lazuli, mounted with gold, and representing mythological subjects. The 
northern entrance is found to descend as much as eight courses. To the 
east of this and of the great court near the throne room a new region of the 
palace has been found. The court by the throne room was an interior 
court. Here magazines of various contents have been found. The palace 
was evidently a small town in itself, and unfinished work and unused mate- 
rials show that workmen had their shops there. An ivory draught board, 
partly coated with gold, and with crystal bars and plaques backed with 
silver and blue enamel, was found. At one end of it were medallions, then 
a labyrinth of ivory and crystal, then four large jewelled medallions of ivory 
and crystal. The whole was enclosed in a frame of marguerites in relief of 
the same materials. Many clay impressions of Mycenaean seals were found. 
Among these is a creature with the fore part of a calf but human legs, seated 
on a throne. A series of impressions represents a goddess standing between 
two lions. Before her is a votary, while behind is a temple with two sacred 
pillars. At the south end of the central court some fragments of admirable 
painted reliefs were found. In Biblia, p. 144, a letter from Mr. Evans to the 
London Times is quoted, in which he mentions a suite of princely chambers 
with walls descending twenty feet and including remains of upper stories, a 
portico with eleven doorways, a hall with remains of a double colonnade and 
a triple staircase, a large deposit of inscriptions, apparently lists of officials, 
and colored plaster reliefs of magnificent realistic execution. The Nation, 
June 27, 1901, contains extracts from letters of Mr. Evans to the Times 
dated May 16 and June 12. 

A Latin Inscription. — In the Annual of the British School at Athens, VI, 
1899-1900, pp. 92-93, D. G. Hogarth publishes a Latin inscription: Nero] 
Cl[a]udiu[s] | Caesar Aug. \ Germanicus \ Aesculapio iu- | gera quinque \ 
data a dieo Au[g.~] \ confirmata \ a divo Cl[aud]i[o] | restituit \_prof] j 
C(olonia) T(ulid) N(obili) Cnos[oper\ \ P. Licinium [Caeci-] | n[a]m? proc. 
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The original grant was probably made when Augustus settled Campanians 
at Cnossus (Dio 49, 14). 

FSYCHRO. — The Dictaean Cave. —In the Annual of the British School 
at Athens, VI, 1899-1900, pp. 94-116 (4 pis. ; 24 figs.), D. G. Hogarth de- 
scribes his discoveries at the Dictaean cave. The cave, which lies above the 
village of Psychro, is double. In the upper grotto are remains of an early 
wall marking off a temenos. Numerous bronzes (over 500) and other votive 
objects were found. Especially interesting are the votive axes. The earliest 
pottery is Kamares ware, belonging to the latest pre-Mycenaean period. 
Mycenaean and geometric wares were found, but after the period of the 
geometric ware the cave seems to have lost its vogue. Many of the bronzes 
were found hidden in crevices of the rock in the lower grotto. The objects 
from the lower grotto belong to the later Mycenaean times, and the period 
immediately after, while the finer Mycenaean products were found in the 
upper grotto. A popular account of these discoveries is contributed by Mr. 
Hogarth to the Monthly Review, January, 1901, pp. 49-62 ; 10 pis. 

PHAESTUS (CRETE). — Excavations. — In Rend. A cc. Lincei, 1900, 
pp. 631-636, Luigi Pernier gives the result of excavations at Phaestus, in 
Crete, conducted by the Italian archaeological expedition during the sum- 
mer of 1900. The most important discovery was on the eastern hill of the 
three included in the ancient town. Here was excavated a great Mycenaean 
palace, similar to those of Tiryns, Mycenae, and Cnossus. The rooms are 
in general not large or well decorated, but retain traces of a rough stucco 
finish. There is an upper stratum of remains, but whether of Greek or 
Byzantine period is doubtful. Vases and domestic utensils of a very early 
period were found in great abundance. 

DELPHI. — The Accounts in the Archonship of Dion. — In B.C.H. 
XXIV, 1900, pp. 124-146, 169, E. Bourguet publishes ' Inscriptions de Del- 
plies, — Les Comptes du Conseil sous 1' archontat de Dion.' The accounts 
are carefully written, otoix>]86v, but the writing on the left side has been 
almost destroyed. The inscription is in three columns. It contains a state- 
ment of the balance, Ta vwdpxovra, at the disposal of the rafuai and on 
deposit in Delphi, the receipts for the spring pylaea, with the usual list 
of archon, prytanes, and hieromnemons, the total of receipts and balance 
according to the old standard, a detailed list of expenditures, which include 
items at Delphi and at Thermopylae, the total of expenses, the balance on 
hand at the beginning and end of the account, reckoned in amphictyonic 
money, the record of the exchange of a part of this for Attic silver, and 
finally the statement of the total amount on hand. In an illegible part of 
Col. II, the construction of an i7nra<£e<ns, doubtless like that at Olympia, 
seems to be mentioned. 

Two Theban Artists. — The Theban artists, Menecrates and Sopatros, 
who collaborated in the statue at Delphi of M. Minucius, conqueror of 
Scordistes {B.C.H. XX, 1896, p. 480), are associated in another Delphic 
inscription on the base of an unknown victor in the Pythian games. They 
worked at the end of the second century B.C. {B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, p. 81, 
note by T. H.). 

Inscriptions. — In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 486-510, E. Bourguet 
(' Inscriptions de Delphes : Decrets de Proxenie du IV e Siecle') publishes 
twenty-five decrees of proxeny of the usual form. The first nineteen con- 
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tain the names of arohons whose dates are known, the others of undated 
archons. These latter can be dated approximately by the character of 
the writing and the occurrence of proper names known from other dated 
sources. 

In B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 511-557 ('Inscriptions de Delphes'), Th. 
Homolle supplements the article of Bourguet by adding a number of inscrip- 
tions, for the most part conferring proxenies, which throw light on the 
chronology of the Delphic archons. I. Texts earlier than 275 B.C. a. New 
archons, six inscriptions. No. 1 adds an archon Thrax, and seems earlier 
than 370 B.C. No. 4 gives the 7rpofiavT«a to the Thebans, and the size of 
the letters and the special wording (fura A[t\<f>oi>s] | irpaTo[i«) seems to 
indicate a document of special importance, probably of the year 370 B.C. 
The archon seems to be either Mnasid&mos or 3/nasilaidas. b. Known 
archons, four inscriptions, c. Inscriptions without the names of archons, 
but containing Bouleutae; thirteen inscriptions. No. 15 is an award of 
proxeny to Hippias the Mollossian, who seems identical with the saviour 
of King Pyrrhus in his childhood (Plut. Pyrrh. 2). d. Seven otoi^Sov 
inscriptions not dated by Delphic magistrates. Nos. 24 and 25 are dedica- 
tions of the Athenians at Samos to Apollo. Nos. 27 and 28 testify to the 
connection of Rhegium with Delphi. II. Texts of the third century dated 
by the names of archons. o. Inscriptions not <rToi)(t)86v on the border of 
the fourth and third centuries ; four texts, b. Archons later than 278 B.C. ; 
six texts. No. 35 is in honor of Glaucon of Athens, son of Eteocles and 
brother of Chremonides. He at one time commanded the garrison at 
Piraeus, and was famous for his victories at Olympia and elsewhere. No. 36 
is in honor of Hierocles, son of Hiero, king of Syracuse, and like No. 35 
seems to belong between 278 and 260 B.C. III. A proxeny decree adds 
the name of Agesilas to the archons of the second century. It seems to 
belong about 140 B.C. 

DIMINI. — A Dome Tomb and a Palace. — At Ditnini, near Volo, 
Stais has discovered a dome tomb and remains of a prehistoric palace. 
Some small articles of "Mycenaean" art were found here, but the frag- 
ments of vases, which are numerous, have geometrical ornamentation. 
Sixteen stone axes were found. Thessaly appears to have had a "My- 
cenaean " civilization without " Mycenean " vases, the old, native, geometri- 
cal ornamentation of vases being retained. This agrees with the theory 
that the chief seat of " Mycenaean " civilization was in the East, in which 
case Thessaly would be less exposed to " Mycenaean " influence than other 
parts of Greece. (Sam Wide, Bed. Phil. W. June 22, 1901 ; cf . ibid. June 1.) 

EPIDAUEXJS. — Records of Cures. — A stele with inscriptions relat- 
ing to cures has been found at Epidaurus. (Berl. Phil. W. February 16, 
1901.) 

ERETRIA. — Excavations. — In Eretria the Ephor Kuruniotis has 
continued his excavations, chiefly in various cemeteries. Graves of the fifth 
century have yielded lecythi and gold ornaments. Graves of the seventh 
century have yielded two old Eretrian amphorae, and other early graves 
geometric vases, including one with the representation of a funeral proces- 
sion. The excavation of a large Roman bath has begun, and to the east of 
Eretria it is thought may be found the sanctuary of Artemis Amarusia. 
(Athen. Mitth. XXV, 1900~, pp. 456-457.) 
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LUSOI. — Excavations at the Temple of Artemis. — In Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. IV, 1901, pp. 1-89 (156 figs.), W. Reichel and A. Wilhelm give an 
account of the Austrian excavations at the temple of Artemis Heniera at 
Lusoi, in Arcadia, carried on in the spring and autumn of 1898 and June, 
1899. The little that is known of Lusoi from ancient sources is brought 
together as an introduction to the account of the excavations. The ancient 
path to the temple was followed as nearly as possible. Besides remains of 
wall hard to identify, the temple itself and three other buildings were exca- 
vated. A fountain house with a basin 5.40 m. long and 2.60 m. wide, fed from 
a trough 2 m. long, 0.50 m. wide, and 0.35 m. high, was probably a building 
with a roof and a porch with columns or pillars. The gateway to the sacred 
precinct was a rectangular structure, 12.80 m. long and 6.90 m. wide, divided 
by a cross wall into a western porch, 5.60 m. by 5.80 m., and a somewhat 
smaller eastern porch at a higher level. Near the gateway are the remains 
of a rectangular building 15.50 m. long and 15.10 in. wide. It consisted of 
a portico 3.50 m. deep, and an inner room 14 m. long by 9.40 m. deep, in the 
back part of which is a semicircular wall. This may be regarded as a 
foundation for seats, and the building may be called the bouleuterion. The 
temple has a long hall on each side, and with these has a breadth of 20 m. 
and a length of 32 m. Each hall is 3.87 m. wide in the clear and extends 
from a point a little behind the anta of the pronaos almost to the anta of the 
opisthodomus. There is no indication of any entrance to these halls except 
from the cella. The central part of the temple consists of a pronaos 4 m. 
deep, a cella 17 in. long, and an opisthodomus 5.75 m. deep. Pronaos and 
■opisthodomus had four columns between antae. The side walls of the cella 
were strengthened by buttresses, which were probably finished as simple 
pilasters in the halls, but projected into the cella, where they ended in half 
columns. The foundations of the temple and at least one course above the 
euthynteria were of stone, but the walls of sun-dried brick. The buttresses 
may have been of burnt brick. One complete triglyph and fragments of 
others show that the pronaos had triglyphs of marble, while those of the 
opisthodomus were of poros stone. Antefixes and terra-cotta acroteria were 
found in considerable numbers and are attributed to the roof of the temple. 
The central part of the temple doubtless had a gable roof, while the roofs of 
the halls were probably flat. The temple and the other buildings described 
belong to the fourth or third century b.c. Some architectural terra-cottas 
and a fragment of what was probably the cult statue point to the existence 
of an earlier temple, but no traces of its walls were found. A large Byzan- 
tine church once stood in the ruins of the temple where is now a small church 
of the Panagia. Many .terra-cotta statuettes ranging in date from the geo- 
metric period to late times were found. Many of them are draped figures 
which seem to show that the temple statue was draped and held a deer in 
her hand. Many also represent animals. Marble fragments are compara- 
tively few and unimportant. A fragment of the drapery of a somewhat 
primitive stone statue probably belongs to the cult statue in the temple. It 
probably resembled the small bronze from Lusoi, now in Paris, published 
fcy Furtwaugler in the Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1899, ii (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1901, 
p. 230). The Paris bronze is republished after Furtw angler. The bronzes 
found in the excavations are numerous, but of little importance. They are 
for the most part ornaments and utensils, fibulae, pins, fragments of sheath- 
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ing, and the like. Nine decrees of proxeny inscribed on bronze were found 
in or near the ruins of the temple. They are dated by the Damiourgoi, with 
the exception of No. 6, which is dated by the Hieromnemon. Three other 
inscriptions are mere fragments. Eight other inscriptions from Lusoi are 
published. Of these a list of proxenoi on a bronze discus in Berlin, a decree 
of proxeny on a number of fragments of bronze in the hands of dealers, a thin 
three-cornered sheet of bronze with the words 'Ap]re/t['TOs 'H/ite']pas Aovaov 
and a thin sheet of bronze with the words 'AydOuiv avid-qKt appear to be 
published for the first time. Two inscriptions referring to Lusoi {Rhein. 
Mus. XIV, 533, and Inschriften von Olympia, 184) are added. An appendix 
maintains the probability that decrees of proxeny and the like were inscribed 
on the jambs of the doors of temples and other public buildings, but were 
not deposited in the opisthodomus. This explains the meaning of <f>X.iai, 
Polybius XX, 11, 2. An index to the inscriptions is added. 

MEGALOPOLIS. — A Mosaic. — At Megalopolis a fine mosaic has 
been unearthed on the floor of an antique gymnasium. It is ornamented 
chiefly with figures of beasts and birds, but in one of its corners there is a 
figure of Megalopolis represented as a goddess, with a three-towered mural 
crown upon her head and the cornucopia of Amalthea in her hand. (Athen. 
May 18, 1901.) 

MEGARA. — A Tablet with the Lord's Prayer. — The National 
Museum at Athens has received a small clay fragment from Megara, which 
originally formed the lower right-hand corner of a tablet containing the 
Lord's Prayer. The characters show that it was written in the fourth 
century, and the text is in general that of the early manuscripts, including 
the omission of the Doxology. The tablet seems to have been prepared as 
a charm for the protection of a house or garden, or possibly for use on a 
specific occasion. It is too large for an amulet. (R. Knopf, Athen. Mitth. 
XXV, 1900, pp. 313-324; 2 cuts.) 

MYCENAE. — Poros Sculptures. — Five fragments of poros reliefs 
from Mycenae, apparently belonging to the metopes of the Doric temple of 
Athena, are published by K. Kuruniotis in Jb. Arch. 1. XVI, 1901, pp. 18-22 
(5 cuts). He compares them with the Apollo of Tenea and with the Si- 
cyonian metopes at Delphi, and assigns them to the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. 

RHODES. — C. I. G. I. 1, 122. — In B. C. H. XXIV, 1900, p. 253, T. H. 
publishes from a squeeze an inscription from Rhodes "Apurros 'E^t'crtos 
iirotr/a-c, in a single line, which he believes to be the correct form of C. I. G. I. 
I, 122. 

SIPHNUS. — A Museum. — Mr. Dragatsis has founded a museum on 
Siphnus for preservation of local antiquities, and proposes to conduct exca- 
vations on the island. (Athen. Mitth. XXV, 1900, p. 466.) 

SPARTA. — A Relief representing the Dioscuri. — At the Institut 
de Correspondance Hellenique, February 22, 1899, E. Cohen discussed an 
archaic bas-relief from Sparta, discovered in 1895, which represents the 
Dioscuri, facing one another, clad in the chlamys, and holding a spear in 
the left hand. Between them are the two large amphorae with pointed 
covers. In the gable of the stele is an egg with a serpent on either side. 
There is no inscription. The relief is flat, of the technique not un- 
common in Spartan sculpture. It is the earliest complete votive relief 
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representing the Dioscuri, and the first to show the egg of Leda, which is 
otherwise known only through later texts. {B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 599- 
600 ; 1 cut.) 

THASOS. — Inscriptions. — In B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, pp. 263-284, 
G. Mendel publishes forty-six brief inscriptions from Thasos, copied, for 
the most part, at Limena, during the summer of 1899. Nine are in 
the local alphabet, and seem to be earlier than 400 B.C. In connec- 
tion with No. 22 is given a complete list of Thracian names occurring 
in Thasian inscriptions. A note contains a bibliography of Thasian in- 
scriptions. 

THEEA. — Excavations in May and June, 1900. — In May and June, 
1900, Hiller von Gartringen continued his excavations at Thera. Many 
houses and walls of different dates were brought to light in the upper city. 
One complex structure contained two large halls with wall paintings on 
stucco resembling the first Pompeian style. A small sanctuary of a god of 
healing was found, and a few statues and inscriptions. Silver coins of the 
ninth century show that the city was inhabited after the volcanic disturb- 
ances of 726 a.d. The road from the Agora to the necropolis of Sellada 
was also studied in its entire course, and the Agora found to cover three 
terraces, separated by streets. On the middle terrace are the foundations of 
the temple of the Ptolemies and Caesar, and on the northern three exedrae, 
which are monuments to private citizens of about the time of Augustus. 
The other roads to Sellada were examined, and many graves and a number 
of archaic inscriptions cut in the rock on the road near the spring, now called 
ZiooSd^os irryyri, were found. The results of the last two campaigns are to 
be published in a third volume of the work on Thera. The excavations 
have now been brought to a close. It is expected that a local museum will 
soon be built. (A then. Mitth. XXV, 1900, pp. 461-466.) 

THESSALY. — Christian Inscriptions. — Under the title Xpioriavticcu 
'Ewypa^xu Ooro-aAias, B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, pp. 396-416, N. I. Giannopoulos 
publishes a number of inscriptions from the eparchies of 'AXfivpos, TpiKKaXa, 
Ttipva/3os, and Neat Tidrpai, dating chiefly from the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries. 

VOLO. — Graves. — Near Volo five graves of soft limestone have been 
found. They probably belong to the necropolis of Iolcus. {Bert. Phil. W. 
February 16, 1901.) 

ITALY 

CEG-LIE DI BARI. — Vases. — In Not. Scavi, 1900, pp. 504-506, Q. 
Quagliati describes several well-decorated vases found in a tomb at Ceglie 
di Bari ; especially, an amphora with pictures of Perseus in a group of Sileni, 
and Dionysus with Maenads, and a hydria, showing Peleus and Thetis. 
Ibid., pp. 506-511, M. Mayer discusses two other vases from the same place, 
— two amphorae, one with mythological scenes of uncertain meaning, the 
other showing the death of Thersites. 

CIVITA DI PADULA. — The Site of Consilinum. — In Not. Scavi, 
1900, pp. 110 ff., was reported the discovery of a fragmentary inscription, 
containing the name of the ancient town of Consilinum. The remainder 
of the inscription has now been found, and the site of Consilinum is proved 
to have been at Civita di Padula. (G. Patroni, Not. Scavi, October, 1900, 
pp. 503-504.) 
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COKNETO. — Tombs. — Six tombs have been excavated at Corneto 
Tarquinia, two of which, of circular plan, are identical with tombs at Plem- 
myrium in Sicily, and are evidently of Sicel origin. (R. Mengarelli, 
Not. Scavi, 1900, pp. 561-569 ; 7 figs.) 

ESTB. — Excavations and Various Discoveries. — In Not. Scavi, 1900, 
pp. 523-551 (11 figs.), A. Alfonsi gives the journal of excavations at Este, 
in the garden of the Pia Casa di Ricovero, in the years 1895, 1897, and 1898. 
He describes the contents of 123 tombs, representing the four periods of the 
settlement at that place. Ibid., pp. 285-290 (fig.), A. Prosdocimi reports 
the discovery at Villa Bartolomea of Gallic and Roman antiquities, which 
have been placed in the museum at Este. There are early Gallic vases, 
including one representing rudely, in relief, a human face ; a vase of the 
Etruscan-Campanian type; Arretine ware; examples of the pure Roman 
type; glass vases; objects of bronze; coins of Augustus and Tiberius. 

GELA. — Various Objects.— In Not. Scavi, July, 1900, pp. 272-284 
(7 figs.), P. Orsi describes the following antiquities from Gela in Sicily. 
1. Inscribed vase fragments recently come to light, one of which bears a 
dedication to Antiphemus ; this was the founder of the town and there may 
have been a shrine dedicated to him in the locality of this discovery. 2. A 
sepulchral cippus of the fifth or fourth century B.C., about which is painted 
a ribbon, tied into a knot on one side. 3. The top of a cippus of the ninth 
century B.C., representing the entablature and roof of a small temple. 4. A 
sepulchral inscription. 5. Decorated terra-cotta sarcophagi. 

GIANNTJTRI. — A Roman Villa. — Recent excavations on the island 
of Giaunutri are the subject of an article by G. Pellegrini in Not. Scavi, 1900, 
pp. 609-623 (2 figs.). The only ancient remains belong to a Roman villa, 
and it is evident that one household constituted the whole population of the 
island. The ruin hitherto regarded as a temple was the belvedere of the 
villa. Brick stamps and coins found here show that the buildings were 
erected toward the end of the first century after Christ and were used until 
sometime in the third century. The establishment probably belonged to 
the family of the Domitii Ahenobarbi. Some further details are given by 
Lanciani, Athen. June 15, 1901, where explorations on the island of Giglio 
are also briefly described. 

NAPLES. — A New Brotherhood. — In Not. Scavi, July, 1900, pp. 
269-270, A. Sogliano reports the discovery in Naples of an inscription, 
probably of the third century after Christ, which contains the name of an 
organization hitherto unknown — the Fretores Eubois ( = Qp-qropK Eu/3o£is). 

Coins in the Museum. — A collection of coins found in the province 
of Campobasso, on the site of Bovianum Vetus, has been acquired by the 
Naples Museum. It contains seventeen pieces of aes grave and 256 bronze 
coins of different Campanian cities, especially of Naples. After discussing 
at some length the Campanian coinage, E. Gabrici, in Not. Scaiv, 1900, pp. 
645-658, decides that the present collection was made about 250 b.c. The 
Naples Museum has received also a gold stater coined at Tarentum in the 
time of Pyrrhus, and a collection of 120 republican coins found at Licodia, 
near Catania. 

POMPEII. — Excavations in the Second Half of 1900. — Excava- 
tions at Pompeii are described by A. Sogliano in Not. Scavi, 1900. In July 
the temple of Jupiter was cleared of antiquities which had been stored 
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there. Various inscribed fragments came to light, and amphorae with 
unedited inscriptions, all of which are published (pp. 270-272). In August, 
the excavation of Reg. V, Ins. IV, was continued, and the interior of the 
podium of the temple of Jupiter was thoroughly explored. Here are six 
large vaulted rooms, some with openings above, others entirely dark. The 
only entrance from the outside, on the east side of the temple, is not con- 
temporaneous with the building. The original entrance was probably in 
the middle of the south side. An inscription found at Scafati mentions a 
duumvir, L. Piricatius, probably a magistrate of Pompeii (pp. 341-345; 
plan). In September, excavations were continued at three points — Reg. V, 
Ins. IV; south of the Basilica; on the Barbatelli estate, north of the town 
(pp. 409-410). In October, excavation was continued south of the Basilica, 
in Reg. V, Ins. IV, and on the Barbatelli estate. Among many small 
objects that were found may be mentioned an ornamented silver saucepan, 
and 187 bronze coins of the early empire (pp. 500-502 ; fig.). A fine bronze 
statue of a youth, 1.17 m. high without the base, was found at Pompeii, on 
the Barbatelli estate, in November, 1900. (Cf. Am. J. Arch. 1901, p. 104.) 
The excavations in this place during that month were remarkably produc- 
tive of small objects. Work was continued also south of the Basilica and 
in Reg. VI, Ins. XV (pp. 584-603 ; 7 figs., showing the bronze statue). 
The article just cited includes a preliminary report of Salvatore Cozzi, on 
the results of the exploration of the Pompeiau drainage system. The report 
is illustrated with two plans and seventeen figures. Excavations continued 
in December (pp. 238-239 ; 2 figs., representing a bronze vase mentioned in 
Not. Scavi, 1900, pp. 238-239). 

Coins and Utensils. — In the Barbatelli estate, north of Pompeii, the 
skeleton of a man — evidently a fugitive from the eruption of 79 a.d. — has 
been found. When struck by death he was carrying, tied in a bundle by 
means of a cord (made of hemp), the following objects of value: an 
exquisite silver stewpan {casseruola), weighing 520 grammes, the handle of 
which is ornamented with shellfish and mollusks of various kinds; a soup- 
spoon with a broken handle, a spoon for mixing hot drinks, a silver penny 
of Domitian, and two keys. There were also, lying in a heap, 187 copper 
pence, the oldest dating from the time of Agrippa, the latest from the time 
of Titus. (Rodolfo Lanciani, Athen. March 9, 1901. See above.) 

ROME. — Discoveries in the Forum. — G. Boni, in Not. Scavi, 
August, 1900, pp. 291-340 (41 figs.), gives a preliminary statement of the ex- 
ploration of the sanctuary of Juturna in the Roman Forum (cf. Am. J. Arch. 
1901, p. 104), and a detailed description of the exploration of the Comitium. 
In the first locality, he mentions the following discoveries: The marble 
puteal of Juturna, inscribed with the name of M. Barbatius Pollio, curule 
aedile, 36 m. southwest of the temple of Vesta, the intervening space being 
occupied by the fountain and by various rooms dedicated to health divin- 
ities, used at first as an incubatio, later as a statin aquarum. The fountain, 
partially covered with a brick arch, below which a stairway descended to 
republican constructions of tufa. Republican arches of tufa, forming a 
series of rooms, above which a ramp descended from the Palatine. A large 
vaulted room of the time of Hadrian. A marble altar, with a female figure 
in relief. Fragments of a shrine in the form of a small temple. Various 
statues — all fragmentary — including one of Aesculapius, and an archaistie 
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statue of Apollo. A large marble altar, with figures in relief. Three 
pedestals, two of them inscribed. A small cippus, dedicated to the Genius 
stationis aquarum. Fragments of a marble fountain. Other objects placed 
here in the Middle Ages, including a marble sarcophagus. (Cf. Lanciani, 
Athen. February 9, 1901.) 

In the Comitium, the ancient entrance of the Curia has been uncovered. 
Inside the Curia, a pavement of porphyry and marble was found, and the 
end of an architrave, bearing a fragmentary inscription. In the front wall 
of the Curia were seven loculi, one of which contained a human skeleton. 
There was a tomb also in the nucleus of the steps, and on this rested a 
marble sarcophagus. On the small platform before the door were two 
sarcophagi of terra-cotta. At the eastern end of the steps was a republican 
well, containing vase fragments, small bronze objects, etc. Near this were 
found pieces of modelled stucco, probably belonging to the interior decora- 
tion of the building of Sulla or that of Caesar. The mediaeval travertine 
pavement of the Comitium was laid bare. On this was a pedestal dedicated 
to Maxentius, but originally dedicated by the college of carpenters in 154 a.d. 
It is suggested that this pedestal bore a column upon which stood the 
bronze wolf of the Capitoline Museum. The imperial pavement of marble 
slabs was uncovered. Southeast of the Curia was a mass of stones, includ- 
ing inscribed cippi, which had formed the foundation of a small tower. 
Resting partly upon the mediaeval, partly upon the imperial pavement, a 
circular area was excavated, paved with marble, and surrounded by a curb. 
Crossing the middle of this and parallel with the front of the Curia was a 
gutter, showing traces of lead pipe. Republican pavement, of travertine 
blocks, was found 0.47 m. below the imperial pavement. Under this was a 
tufa stairway, of five steps. Fragments of a republican inscription came to 
light, of a date perhaps as early as 184 B.C., being an advertisement for bids 
for certain improvements in streets. Between the level of the modern 
street and the virgin soil, a depth of 4.04 m., Boni has identified twenty- 
three archaeological strata, and to the description of these he devotes a 
large part of his report. 

In Not. Scad, 1900, pp. 569-573, V. Federici publishes an inscription of 
the African colony, Iulia tertiadecima Uthina, in honor of Augustus. The 
stone was found in the fountain of Juturna. He discusses also the inscrip- 
tions on four vases, found in the same place, assigning them to the sixth or 
seventh century after Christ. 

The Rostra at the west end of the Roman Forum is thought by G. Boni 
to be the work of the Flavii, or, possibly, of Trajan. Eight arches that 
formed the suggestum of Caesar's rostra have come to light behind the later 
structure. Many architectural fragments of republican buildings have been 
found here. Near the Basilica Julia has been found a fragment of the 
Forma Urbis, showing a part of the Baths of Agrippa. It seems to belong to 
the original plan of Vespasian. (Not. Scavi, December, 1900, pp. 627-634 ; 
6 figs.) In Athen. April 13, 1901, R. Lanciani states that the fragment of 
the plan belongs to the same period as the other known fragments, not to 
Vespasian's time. In Athen. May 25, 1901, Lanciani mentions the discovery 
of two or three sarcophagi under the floor of S. Maria Antiqua ; of one or 
two fritilli or dice-boxes ; of a piece of aes grave, and of a stone hatchet, 
which was, however, not found in an early stratum. 
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In CI. R. 1901, pp. 85-89 and 136-142, Thomas Ashby, Jr., gives an 
account, with some discussion, of the discoveries in the Forum during the 
second half of the year 1900. 

The Baths of Car ac alia. — The underground passages in the baths of 
Caracalla are already cleared to the extent of more than 1600 feet. In 
one passage two well-preserved marble statues larger than life were found. 
(Lanciani, Athen. May 25, 1901.) 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian. — The mausoleum of Hadrian and the 
castle of S. Angelo have been added to the list of historical monuments 
accessible to the public. The building is in part lighted by electricity. 
The apartment of Paul III will be turned into a museum, and excavations 
are in progress at the foot of the mausoleum to ascertain the details of its 
construction. (Lanciani, Athen. May 25, 1901.) 

A Statue of Peloponnesian Type. — On the 12th of March, near the 
corner of Via Lucullo and Via Sallustiana, at the depth of 38 feet, a head- 
less statue was found, exquisitely carved in Greek marble of fine texture and 
rich tone. It represents a young woman wearing the Doric woollen peplum, 
sewn on the right side up to the height of the shoulders, with the apoptygma 
— namely, with the top of the peplum folded over all round. The figure 
belongs to a Peloponnesian type, produced, it seems, at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C., of which several specimens have already been found, col- 
lected, and described by Amelung and Mariani (B. Com. Roma, 1897, p. 169 ; 
Rom. Mitth. 1900, p. 181), the best preserved of the whole set being the one 
discovered at Castelli, the ancient KtVa/xos in the island of Crete, and now 
preserved in the museum of the Syllogos of Candia. The new replica, 
which measures 5 feet in height without the plinth, was found lying among 
the remains of one of the edifices of the Sallustian gardens — built partly in 
the reticulated style, partly in " opus quadratum " — together with other 
fragments of statuary, several amphorae, and two whole columns, one of 
africano, fluted, one of cipollino, plain. (Lanciani, Athen. June 15, 1901.) 

Ancient Reliefs at San Saba. — In the work under and near the church 
of San Saba ten or fifteen sarcophagi have been found. One has a relief of 
Apollo and the nine Muses. Several fragments of architectural sculpture 
also came to light. (Lanciani, Athen. May 25, 1901.) 

Inscriptions. — At the Carmelite monastery in course of erection in the 
triangle between the Corso d' Italia, the Via Salasia Vetus (or Pincia), and 
the Via Salasia Nova, many inscriptions have been found. Among those 
recently discovered is one describing how a " collegium " was formed among 
the freedmen and servants of L. Tavius Rufus, under the presidency of a 
physician, Agrypnus; how he died at twenty-seven, and his mother {mater 
calamitosa) put up the tablet at her own expense. Another epitaph tells 
how a certain Grattius had been beaten and kicked to death by a ruffian to 
whom the victim wishes an even worse fate. Another tablet belongs to a 
banker, another to an engraver. (Lanciani, Athen. June 15, 1901.) Ninety- 
four epitaphs from this place are published by G. Gatti, Not. Scavi, 1900, 
pp. 574-583. 

Record of the Capture of a City. — In the Via dell' Aracoeli, opposite 
the Palazzo Astalli, a fragment of a stone pedestal has come to light, on 
which the words COSOLED . . . ONE CAPTOM can still be traced. It is but 
enough to allow us to classify this fragment with a special set of records 
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which commemorate the capture of Greek or Sicilian cities in the third cen- 
tury B.C. and the removal of their most celebrated works of art to Rome. 
The name of the conquered city cannot be made out in the newly found 
fragment; we only know that it ended with the letters ... ONE. (Lan- 
ciani, Athen. June 15, 1901.) 

Tesserae. — In Not. Scavi, July, 1900, pp. 256-268 (24 figs.), M. Rostov- 
tsev and D. Vaglieri publish 225 tesserae from the bed of the Tiber, seven 
from Ostium, one from Hadrian's Villa, and one from Tusculum, all of 
which are now in the Museo delle Terme. Some have not before been 
published. 

Various Discoveries. — G. Gatti reports the following discoveries in 
Rome in Not. Scavi, 1900, pp. 254^256, 403-405, 498-500, 574-583, 626, and 
634-635 : pavements and fragments of walks in Via Cordonata, walls and 
sepulchral chambers near Ponte Sisto, pavements of marble slabs and mosaic 
in the Via Nomentana, and on the Via Portuense two epitaphs. At Via 
Sistina, No. 13, brick walls and mosaic pavements, belonging to ancient 
private houses. Under Via Pellegrino, an ancient street, following a course 
identical with that of the modern street. At Via della Lungara, No. 42, a 
terra-cotta sarcophagus. Outside Porta S. Paolo, near the pyramid of 
Cestius, remains of a tufa wall and a travertine cippus, with a relief and a 
dedication to Epona. 

In the course of work on a passage under the Quirinal, several statues 
and architectural fragments have come to light. Between the Via Venti 
Settembre, the palace of the Ministero della R. Casa, and the public garden, 
a mosaic pavement has been found, which belonged to a Christian building 
of the third century. Another section of the ancient street under the Via 
del Pellegrino has been found. On the Via Salaria, near the establishment 
of the Carmelitani, sepulchral chambers have been opened, and many in- 
scriptions, vases, lamps, etc., have been found, belonging to Christian burials 
of the second century. 

Collections of Coins. — His Majesty King Victor Emmanuel III has 
recently purchased the Marignoli collection of over thirty-two thousand coins, 
of which three thousand are gold. This makes the king's collection the 
most valuable in the world. (Lanciani, Athen. February 9, 1901.) The col- 
lection of Papal coins formed by the late Cardinal Randi has been purchased 
by Pope Leo XIII and added to the Vatican collection. It numbers about 
six thousand pieces. The municipality of Rome has formed a collection in 
the Palazzo de' Conservatori and intrusted it to the care of Camillo Serafini. 
It contains the Campana collection of gold coins, the Bignani collection, the 
Stanzani collection, and the coins collected since 1870 from municipal exca- 
vations. (Lanciani, Athen. June 15, 1901.) 

Purchase of the Ludovisi and Borghese Collections. — The Minister 
of Public Instruction, Cotnm. Gallo, has laid before the House three bills of 
great archaeological and artistic importance. The first concerns the purchase 
of the Ludovisi museum of statuary. The contents of the Ludovisi museum 
have already been removed to and temporarily deposited at the Museo delle 
Terme, but they will not be exhibited to the public until the bill has received 
the sanction of both Houses. The second concerns the purchase of the 
gallery of pictures and the museum of statuary belonging to the Borghese 
family, and of the Casino in which both are now preserved. The third 
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proposes the purchase of the Villa Borghese. The Ludovisi and the Borghese 
museums and gallery will be united under the same roof. (Lanciani, 
A then. February 9, 1901.) 

The bill for the purchase of the Ludovisi statuary has been sanctioned 
by Parliament. (Athen. June 15, 1901.) 

SALERNO. — A Natural Cavern 'with Prehistoric Remains. — In 
Mon. Anticki, IX, 1901, pp. 545-616 (72 cuts), G. Patroni describes his 
exploration of the Grotta di Pertosa, in the province of Salerno. Beside 
comparatively modern Graeco-Roman remains, he found a curious pile- 
structure and other evidences of habitation by a prehistoric people of the 
early bronze or stone age, closely allied to the Siculan population traced else- 
where in Southern Italy. He dates them at 2000-1750 B.C. 

SARSINA. — A Bath. — A large building, probably a bathing estab- 
lishment, was excavated in the town of Sarsina in 1898. It is of the repub- 
lican period, with restorations and additions of later times. (A. Negrioli, 
Not. Scavi, September, 1900, pp. 395-401 ; plan.) 

SYRACUSE. — Caves near Scala Greca. — In Not. Scavi, August, 
1900, pp. 353-387 (plan; 32 figs.), P. Orsi describes in detail caves on the 
road leading north from Scala Greca, near Syracuse, and objects recently 
collected in or near them. It is evident that some of them were used for 
religious purposes. One has a basin in the centre which contained the 
sacrificial fire, and rectangular indentations in the walls, into which pictures 
had been set. Outside are benches which served as seats for worshippers 
or as shelves for votive offerings; also an altar, cut partly from the natural 
rock. Hundreds of fragmentary terra-cotta figures were found of the fourth 
and third centuries B.C., nearly all showing the attributes of Artemis — bow, 
lance, various animals, etc. It is evident that there was here an important 
cult of Artemis. An occasional attribute of Aphrodite indicates her associ- 
ation in the cult. 

TARANTO. — Prehistoric Remains. — In Not. Scavi, September, 1900, 
pp. 411-464 (2 plans; 22 figs.), Q. Quagliati gives a detailed account of exca- 
vations near Taranto, at the Scoglio del Tonno, in 1899. Three archaeo- 
logical strata were found, the highest yielding vase fragments of the 
Mycenaean period, the middle containing abundant remains of a settlement 
of the terramaricoli, the lowest offering traces of dwellings of the neolithic 
period. The second stratum, which is by far the most important, gives 
evidence of two successive settlements, and the greater part of this article is 
given to a minute description of the houses, means of defence, etc. 

TERR ACIN A. — A Mooring Stone. — In Not. Scavi, December, 1900, 
pp. 635-638 (2 figs.), R. Mengarelli describes an ancient mooring stone in 
the form of a lion, found some time ago at Terracina. It is thought to 
mark the principal entrance of the ancient harbor. 

VASCIANO. — A Statue of a Goddess. — In Not. Scavi, July, 1900, 
pp. 251-254 (fig.), A. Pasqui discusses a statue found in a bath recently 
excavated on the hill of Vasciano, near Todi. It is a seated female figure 
of the best period of Roman art, and has characteristics of the Borghese 
Juno of the Vatican and the statue of Juno found in the Palatine Stadium 
and now in the Museo delle Terme. 

VETTTLONIA. — Tombs and their Contents In Not. Scavi, October, 

1900, pp. 469-497 (39 figs.), I. Falchi gives the result of excavations at 
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Vetulonia in the autumn of 1898 and spring of 1899. Several very productive 
tombs were discovered, some of them surrounded by rings of stone. The 
tombs contained gold and silver fibulae and ornaments, bronze utensils in 
great variety, bronze and terra-cotta vases, etc. Most interesting are several 
horses' bits of elaborate form, a decorated bronze shield, several necklaces, 
and a bronze file. 

VITERBO. — A Necropolis. — Near Viterbo, on the hill called Talone, 
tombs have been opened in a necropolis, which is not earlier than the fourth 
century B.C. The most interesting discovery is two cippi, — one inscribed, 
the other representing an Etruscan tomb. (R. Mengarelli, Not. Scavi, 
September, 1900, pp. 401-403 ; 2 figs.) 

VARIOUS MINOR DISCOVERIES. — In Not. Scavi, 1900, are reports 
of various excavations and discoveries of minor interest. 

In the autumn of 1899, unimportant excavations were carried on west of 
Bene Vagienna, on the site of Augusta Bagiennorum (pp. 389—392; 
plan). Various ancient remains existing in the country of the Bruttii, 
especially a walled enclosure near Pietrapaola, which is thought to be an 
ancient acropolis, are described (pp. 604-607; 2 figs.). Between Chiusa 
and the village of Vayes a neolithic settlement has been partially excavated 
(pp. 521-523). A. De Nino makes a report of his investigation of the 
ancient aqueduct of Corfinium (pp» 642-643). Several tombs have been 
opened at Cumae. The results were unimportant (p. 409). The dis- 
covery of an Etruscan necropolis at Poiano, near the old convent of S. 
Francesco, proves the existence of a town in this locality. Several vases 
found in these tombs are described by G. F. Gamurrini (pp. 624-626). 
South of Girgenti, in the locality called Balatizzo, recent investigation has- 
proved that there was a Byzantine town of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries (pp. 511-520 ; 2 figs.). A very ancient tomb, containing several 
vases, has come to light near Grottaf errata (pp. 405-409 ; 7 figs.). Three- 
mosiac pavements, probably belonging to the same house, have been found 
at Imola (pp. 249-251 ; 3 figs.). On pp. 551-553, G. F. Gamurrini pub- 
lishes several inscriptions found in the territory of the ancient Mevania 
and now preserved at Bevagna. At Racalmuto in Sicily have been 
found several inscribed tiles, used for marking sulphur. They are of the 
reign of Commodus, and show the letters in high relief and in reverse 
order (pp. 659-660; fig.). Recent discovery of ancient pavement and 
walls at Susa (Segusio) throws some light on the history of the town 
(pp.465-467). At^Mt. Timmari, in the district of Matera in Apulia, 
remains of a settlement and necropolis of the early iron age have come to 
light, the most significant discovery being several cinerary urns (pp. 345- 
353 ; 4 figs.). A primitive necropolis has been discovered at Moruzzo, near 
Udine (pp. 392-394). 

FRANCE 

BOIS DBS BOUCHAUDS (CHARENTE). — AGallo-Roman 'Well. 
— In R. Arch. XXXVIII, 1901, pp. 1-9, G. Chauvet describes the contents 
of an ancient well excavated in November, 1900, in a field near the Bois 
des Bouchauds, not far from Angouleme. Remains of animals, a rude 
seated statuette of uncertain sex, some pottery, and many objects of metal 
were found. The metal objects are such as were used in Roman worship. 
Evidently there was a temple at this place, which was probably the Ger- 
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manicomagus of the Peutinger map. The objects found in the well were 
thrown in at a time of violence, the date of which is uncertain. 

CHANTILLY. — A Rediscovered Altar. — P. Herrmann reports that 
he has identified, in the collection at the Chateau de Chantilly, which has 
been presented to the Institut de France by the Due d'Aumale, a " lost " altar 
of the Four Seasons which is published from a drawing, in Robert's Antike 
Sarcophagrelie/s, Vol. II, p. 3. He notes some slight inaccuracies in the 
drawing. (Jh. Arch. I. XVI, 1901, p. 38.) 

SAINT-ETIENNE-DES-LANDES. — The Hoard of Coins. — The 
hoard of silver coins of the Gallic tribe Volcae-Tectosages found September 
3, 1899, at Saint-fitienne-des-Landes near Perigord {Am. J. Arch. 1901, p. 
108), is described and discussed by V. Luneau in R. Num. 1901, pp. 36-44. 
The coins found within the broken jar and scattered about it number more 
than fifteen hundred pieces, mostly very well preserved, and principally of 
the type known as " a la croix," with no trace of Greek or Roman influence. 
Close by was found an iron axe, of the usual Gallic type, carefully hidden in 
a receptacle formed of six flat stones. 

DISCOVERIES OF ANCIENT COINS. — R. Num. 1901, p. 118, 
records the following discoveries of ancient coins in the confines of ancient 
Gaul : (1) At Oissel in the forest of Rouvray, on May 3, 1899, a vase full of 
coins of the Roman emperors from Trajan to Saloninus. (2) At Angin- 
court (Oise), where not long ago was found an amphora with fifty-four 
hundred imperial coins in bronze (see Am. J. Arch. 1901, p. 108), there was 
discovered early in 1900 another vase containing one badly worn denarius 
of the early Empire, and forty-nine billon antoniniani of the third cen- 
tury, from Gordianus III to Postumus. (3) At Wecken-les-Dixmude 
in eastern Flanders, eight sestertii of Gallienus, two antoniniani and a 
small bronze coin of Saloninus, and sixty-four pieces of Postumus. (4) In 
the spring of 1899, seventy-four denarii of the Republic, including one of 
Julius Caesar, and two oboloi of Massalia were unearthed at Neustadt an 
dem Haardt in the Rhenish Palatinate. 

GERMANY 
A FEDERATION FOR THE STUDY OF ROMAN GERMANY. 

— In April, 1900, a federation of societies interested in the study of Roman 
Germany was formed at Frankfort, the objects of which are (1) the repre- 
sentation of these societies in the proposed " Reichskommission fiir romisch- 
germanische Alterthumsforschung," and (2) a systematic coordination of 
local works and of publications. Sixteen societies have joined, and reports 
are to be presented annually. The federation expects to cooperate with the 
Archaeological Institute. {Arch. Anz. 1900, pp. 198-199.) The title of the 
federation is " Verband fiir romisch-germanische Alterthumsforschung." 
The first meeting was held at Treves, April 11 and 12, 1901, and numerous 
interesting papers were read. 

BERLIN. — Babylonian Tablets and Seals. — A collection of two hun- 
dred and three Babylonian contract tablets, dated in the reigns of kirgs of 
the Chaldaean and Persian dynasties (from Nebuchadrezzar to Darius), and 
seven seal cylinders, have been acquired by the German Orient Committee 
for the Royal Prussian Museums of Berlin. (Hilprecht, S. S. Times, 
January 26, 1901.) 
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Bronzes from Boscoreale. — A large collection of bronzes from Bosco- 
reale, chiefly from the triclinium of the villa in which the silver treasure 
was found, has been acquired by the Berlin Museum. The pieces, includ- 
ing a couch-frame, candelabra, a lamp-rest, a lantern, many ornamental vases, 
cooking vessels, etc., together with some glass and pottery, are described and 
illustrated by E. Pernice in Arch. Anz. 1900, pp. 177-198; 27 cuts. 

Director of the Pergamene Collections. — Professor H. Winnefeld has 
been appointed director of the Museum for the new " Pergamenischen Samm- 
lungen " in Berlin. The Museum has been erected at a cost of 850,000 marks, 
and is to be opened on July 1 this year. (A then. January 26, 1901.) 

Meetings of the Berlin Archaeological Society. — April meeting. 
A. Conze reported on the recent work at Pergamon, chiefly the thorough 
excavation of one of the city gates and the finding of a second market of the 
kingly period, and at Haltern (Aliso) where an extensive Roman camp has 
been discovered outside the town. Following him, Dahm spoke on Aliso 
as an important supply depot for the army in the field, as shown by land- 
ings, warehouses, and jars, and on the reconstruction of the decuman gate, 
a structure of wood and earth dating probably from 11 and 10 B.C. A dis- 
cussion ensued between Schuchhardt and Dahm, on the Teutoburg and the 
scene of the defeat of Varus, the former supporting the claims of the Gro- 
tenburg near Detmold, on the ground that this was certainly a pre-Roman 
burg, and the latter maintaining that Tacitus's reference to the Teutobur- 
gensis saltus was too general to guide us to the place of the battle. {Arch. 
Anz. 1901, pp. 92-98.) 

May meeting. Kekule von Stradonitz compared the newly found bronze 
ephebus from Pompeii with the Idolino at Florence and the Berlin Sabouroff 
bronze. Assmann spoke on the Dipylon ship, differing from Bauer and 
Pernice, and giving reasons for considering it a bireme and of Phoenician 
origin. Zahu, discussing A. Evans's 'Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,' 
interpreted the three-room shrine of the fresco and gold plate as a famous 
temple with cella, pronaos, and opisthodomus, and pointed out Mycenaean 
use of a middle line of columns. (Arch. Anz. 1901, pp. 98-99.) 

June meeting. O. Rossbach discussed the Seleucid sanctuary at Aeolic 
Cyme and its sculpture, now in Constantinople, especially two large heads of 
Apollo and Artemis, comparing a head, probably of Stratonice, wife of Anti- 
ochus, which has been called a Tiberius. T. Wiegand presented some new 
combinations of the Typhon and Triton pediments of the Acropolis. O. 
Rubensohn discussed the Nymph relief of Paros, and A. Trendelenburg 
roused a discussion about the age of the great altar of Zeus at Olympia 
and the interpretation of Paus. V, 13, 8. (Arch. Anz. 1901, pp. 99-101.) 

TRIER (TREVES). — A Roman Temple. — The latest report issued 
by the Provincial Museum at Trier gives an account of the excavation of 
the remains of a Roman temple at Naundorf in the Hochwald. It belonged 
to a Roman settlement where seven large buildings, scattered at some 
distance from each other, had already been the site of excavations. Quite 
a crowd of finds were brought to light upon the south side of the temple, 
consisting chiefly of votive offerings in terra-cotta, of which more than one 
hundred figures are in excellent preservation. They mostly represent 
female deities, and still show traces of their original coloring. Some of 
them hold a little dog, others a child, others fruit in their hands. Amongst 
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eight bronze statuettes found four are said to represent Mars, one Jupiter, 
and one Mercury. The Museum reporter believes that so large a discovery 
of terra-cotta votive figures has never hitherto been made in any part of 
Southern or Western Germany. (Athen. March 23, 1901.) 

A New Contorniate. — The museum of Trier (Treves) has recently 
acquired an unpublished contomiale found in the ruins of Augusta Treviro- 
rum. On one side, a charioteer, labeled Tl M EN DVS is driving a quadriga; 
and on the other, between two altars, stands a victorious charioteer with his 
whip in his right hand and a palm branch in his left. The inscription is 
KALORONE NIKA(sic). (R. Num. 1901, p. 122.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

APTJLUM (KARLSBURG). — A New Fragment of C. /. L. Ill, 
7741. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. IV, 1901, Beiblatt, pp. 3-8, A. v. Domas- 
zewski publishes a new fragment of the inscription relating to the schola 
speculatorum at Apulum. This and other inscriptions from the fortress of 
Karlsburg are discussed. 

DOS TAVON. — An Etruscan Inscription. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. 
I. IV, 1901, Beiblatt, pp. 1-2 (fig.), I. de Campi publishes an Etruscan 
inscription on a grave-pyramid in the court of the Villa Canestrina, at Dos 
Tavon in Val di Non (Tyrol). He reads it rileke • sa. He gives the text of 
six other Etruscan inscriptions from Tyrol previously published. 

ARCHAEOLOGY IN CROATIA. — The Vjesnik of the Croatian 
Archaeological Society of Agram (Zagreb), Vol. V, 1901 (264 pp.; 145 
figs. 4to), contains numerous illustrated articles in the Croatian language. 
The subjects are in part anthropological rather than archaeological. Some 
Latin inscriptions possess interest for those whose special study is the 
history of the Roman legions or of Pannonia and Dalmatia. A catalogue 
of coins from Gordianus III to Valerianus Junior, found in Croatia and 
Slavonia, is given by J. Brunsmid, pp. 235-242. The numerous works of 
sculpture described and illustrated are of little general interest. A series of 
Roman lamps from Osijek (Essek), published by Celestin Vjekoslav 
(pp. 21-43; 21 figs.), offers several inscriptions, some of them apparently 
the names of the makers, and some interesting shapes. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

ROMAN REMAINS IN GREAT BRITAIN. — In Jb. Arch. I. XVI, 
1901, pp. 80-81 (2 cuts), F. Haverfield reports briefly on the excavations of 
1900. They include castella at Richborough (Kent), Cardiff, and Gelligaer 
(Wales); and Lyne, near Peebles (Scotland), and several portions of Ha- 
drian's Wall, which appears to have had two distinct periods, the first marked 
by a turf wall, the second by stone. 

LONDON. — Acquisitions of the British Museum in 1899. — Egyp- 
tian: Statues, stelae, altars, etc., of various kinds of stone, from about 
3700 b.c. to late Christian times ; wooden and ivory figures, coffins, jars, 
inscribed scarabs, seals, jewellery, and many small objects of a wide range of 
date ; a collection of objects from graves of the pre-dynastic races. 

Babylonian : Several hundred Babylonian tablets, some with deeds and 
plans of estates ; four inscribed bricks of about 4500 B.C. ; seven inscribed 
or engraved seal-cylinders, down to about 600 b.c. ; two bronze figures. 
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Greek and Roman : By gift, nearly seventy numbers, objects in terra- 
cotta, gold, silver, ivory, bronze, and pottery. By purchase, twenty-eight 
numbers, including four famous cameos from the Marlborough gems (one 
measuring 8J x 6 inches, with busts of a Roman emperor and empress or 
Ammon and Isis) ; a marble hoplite head, perhaps copied from Cresilas; 
seven important vases, geometric, black-figured and red-figured, most of 
which have already been published. 

Excavation in Cyprus : Contents of an unrifled tomb on a Mycenaean site, 
a gold diadem, carved cylinders, vases, bronze implements, terra-cotta 
figures of Graeco-Phoenician period, glass, ivory, alabaster. 

British : Roman tessellated floor from Hampshire, with Roman name- 
inscription, the only known instance; Roman inscribed sepulchral slab; 
ivory statuette of a Roman gladiator ; enamelled bronze cock ; various small 
articles. {Arch. Anz. 1900, pp. 211-216.) 

CORNWALL. — A Hoard of Roman Coins. — F. Haverfield describes 
in Num. Chron. 1901, p. 209, a large hoard of Roman coins found in Corn- 
wall in 1869 but never before published. Two laborers came upon three 
stones so arranged as to enclose a tin jug fastened with a wooden plug. In 
this jug they found no less than 2500 small bronze coins of the third century. 
The hoard was at once divided, but Mr. Haverfield is able to account for and 
describe 2099 pieces representing fifteen reigns from Valerian to Probus. 
There are no noteworthy types. 

INCHTUTHILL. — A Roman Camp. — Under the direction of the An- 
tiquarian Society of Edinburgh, some extensive excavations are being carried 
out at the Roman Camp at Inchtuthill, near Blairgowrie. The district is 
rich in memorials of the presence of the Romans, and some fragments of 
their weapons, besides some entire utensils and a Roman bath, have already 
been unearthed. Inchtuthill is believed to have been the station in medio to 
which, Tacitus says, Agricola led the troops after the battle of Mons Grampus. 
The camp was capable of containing 11,000 men on the Polybian system, 
and 29,000 on the Heginian. It was defended by a stone wall 9J feet thick, 
and this wall is now being laid bare, showing the camp to have enclosed fully 
forty acres in a circular form. (Athen. March 23, 1901.) 

AFRICA 
RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN NORTH AFRICA.— 
I. TUNIS. — Discoveries at Carthage include a quay around the island of 
the north lagoon, a long mole enclosing a stretch of water farther south, the 
burial-ground of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., between the earlier and 
later ones, and an odeum of the time of Tertullian, with foundations and 
portions of the statues and upper structure. The catalogue of the Musee 
Lavigerie, in three parts, Punic, Roman, and Christian, gives a survey of the 
civilization from the seventh century before to the seventh after Christ. 
Punic remains show an early connection with Spain and Sardinia, and a 
mode of burial which survives among the Arabs of to-day. Two fourth-century 
reliefs are among the best works of Christian sculpture. Two small monu- 
ments similar to the Punic mausoleum at Dugga, a square pedestal resting 
on steps and surmounted by a pyramid, have at the corners the same Ionic 
pilasters in the original, Oriental form, with upright volutes. The new 
museum at Susa (Hadrumetum) has important mosaics, one in Pompeian 
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fresco style. The ship mosaic at Tunis and the numerous portraits are per- 
haps copied from book illustrations. The topography of Hadruraetum, 
Thapsus, Tacape, of the peninsula of Cape Bon, and even a military post 
far out in the Sahara have been investigated. At Haidra (Ammaedara) are 
inscriptions relating to the local cult of Saturn. Study of the ancient hy- 
draulic system goes on. The disappearance of forests seems to account for 
the present lack of water. The antiquities of Tunis were very fully repre- 
sented at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

II. ALGERIA. — The archaeological work here is newly organized 
under the charge of S.Gsell. Part VI of the description of the ruins of Tim- 
gad deals with the baths, the best preserved that are known, and the houses, 
which are of the Roman villa type, without atrium. Thubursicum, in the 
territory of Constantine, promises to repay a similar thorough excavation. 
All through this region, Roman houses, theatres, baths, basilicas, and ceme- 
teries, as well as Byzantine fortifications, are being found and studied. Punic 
remains are less common, but include some sculpture. The Punic Baal and 
Tanit appear in Graeco-Roman form, and a cult of a special form of Hermes 
is found in inscriptions. The Celtic Epona has also strayed in. A fine bust 
found at Philippeville is perhaps a copy of the " Eubuleus " at Athens. In 
a private collection in Constantine are some rare Vandal ornaments. (A. 
Schclten, Arch. Anz. 1901, pp. 64-80; map; 5 cuts.) 

MORSOTT AND KISS A. — Excavations. — The Berl. Phil. W. Feb- 
ruary 23, 1901, states on the authority of the Vossische Zeitung that in the 
excavations of the year 1900 at Morsott and Kissa in the province of Con- 
stantine, the thermae were entirely excavated, an arch of triumph, the en- 
trance of a large building, and a Roman house of nine rooms were found. 
The mosaics discovered are several square metres in extent. Waterworks, 
drains, and oil mills were found. 

CARTHAGE. — A Fainted Sarcophagus. — It was reported at the last 
session of the Academie des Inscriptions in Paris that Bishop Delattre had 
lately discovered in the Punic Necropolis near Saint Monique a large sar- 
cophagus of white marble, which bears traces of painted decoration. (A then. 
May 25, 1901.) 

UNITED STATES 

BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts in 1900. — 
In the annual Report of the Trustees, pp. 25-95, the Curator of Classical 
Antiquities, Edward Robinson, gives a detailed description of the acquisitions 
of his department in 1900. He says of them : " The original objects ac- 
quired during the year comprise nine marbles ; the beautiful Tyszkiewicz 
bronze statuette of Aphrodite, and five small objects in bronze; forty-two 
vases, five Arretine moulds, thirteen terra-cottas, a small but wonderful col- 
lection of Greek and Roman coins, and four miscellaneous objects. The 
marbles are all small, and include two statuettes, six heads (one of lime- 
stone), and one relief. The most important of them is No. 1, a copy — the 
most complete known — of a new type of Apoxyomenus, which was identified 
only a few years ago. The terra-cottas include four statuettes, two frag- 
ments of small altars, two antefixes, two lamps, one mask, and two moulds, — 
one of a mask, the other of a small altar. 

" The vases are the most remarkable lot we have had in any year since the 
collection was begun. Almost every one is a masterpiece of its kind ; and 
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whether as illustrations of the beauty of the Greek potter's art, or for the 
mythological or archaeological interest of the designs upon them, they will 
greatly increase the yalue and reputation of our collection. Where each 
specimen deserves especial mention, it is impossible in a summary to give 
an idea of their, varied interest. The most important are perhaps the two 
cylices, Nos. 17 and 18, by Erginos and Aristophanes, which have additional 
value for their possible association with the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
Other artists who are represented by fine examples of their work are Niko- 
sthenes (and Pamphaios? — No. 6), Duris (Nos. 8 and 9), and the 'Master 
with the Twig ' (12)." The list is as follows : 

Sculptures in Marble. — 1. Statuette of an Apoxyomenus. Described 
by P. Hartwig, Bed. Phil. W. 1897, pp. 30 ff. The type of the figure in Flor- 
ence, Rom. Mitth. 1892, pi. iii, pp. 81 ff. ; Amelung, Fiihrer durch die Antiken 
in Florenz, No. 25. Cf. Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 261, fig. 108. It is 
to be published soon by Hartwig in Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. — 2. Statuette of a 
Young Woman. Work of the fourth century B.C. Good execution. The 
pose, type, and drapery suggest the Tanagra terra-cottas of the same period. 
— 3. Archaic Female Face. This is the fragment of a head which has been 
split in two just in front of the ears. An original work of the second half 
of the sixth century B.C., probably of a Doric school. — 4. Small Head of a 
Woman, of a fourth century type. A fragment, broken off at the neck. — 
5. Small Head of Athena Wearing a Helmet. This is a fragment, broken off 
at the neck. The figure was apparently in intense action. Hellenistic work, 
or later. — 6. Small Head of a Barbarian. Later Hellenistic or Roman period. 
A realistic portrait of a man in middle life. It is a fragment, broken off at 
the junction of the neck and shoulder, but probably belonged to a bust, not 
a statuette. — 7. Head of a Youth, wearing a Phrygian cap. In high relief, 
almost full front. It is now affixed to a modern background of serpentine. 
The style is late. — 8. Fragment of a Small Roman Relief. This includes the 
lower right-hand corner of the relief and contains the upper half of the 
figure of an old, smooth-shaven man, reclining on a couch and holding a cup. 
Over his left hand hangs a knotted cord with clusters of what look like rings 
fastened to it. At the head of the couch is a tree with a smaller tree or vine 
twined round it, the two bound by a fillet. The man's head in high relief 
and modelled realistically with great detail. The rest of the work is flatter. 

Limestone Sculpture. — 9. Small Archaic Head of a Youth, of early 
type, probably not later than 550 B.C. 

Bronzes. — 1. Statuette of Aphrodite, formerly in the Tyszkiewicz collec- 
tion, published by Froehner, La Collection Tyszkiewicz, pis. vi and vii; Loewy, 
Mon. Antichi, I, 1892, p. 965. The goddess is nude, with both hands held 
in front of her. A remarkably beautiful work, but probably of Hellenistic 
times. — 2. Small Steelyard. — 3-6. Four so-called Bow-pullers. 

Vases. — i. Black-figured Style. 1. Amphora. Forman collection, Sale 
Catalogue, No. 312. Poorly engraved in Gerhard, A userlesene Vasenbilder, 

1, pi. 1. On one side the birth of Athena, on the other a quadriga. — 

2. Amphora, with double interior and two spouts. The decorations are in 
three bands, the main one just below the handles, the second on the shoulder, 
the third below the main one. (A) Main Band, Departure of a Warrior; 
Shoulder, Warriors and Youths on Horses. (B) Main Band, Theseus 
and the Minotaur; Shoulder, Combat of Warriors. (A and B) Lower 
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Band, Boys on Horses and Warriors. The purpose of the double interior 
must have been either to warm or to cool liquids. — 3. Mug, of late black- 
figured style, in the form of a negro's head. The lip of the vase, which 
rises from the top of the head, is decorated with figures of Dionysus and 
Satyrs. The negro's hair is represented plastically with small points, painted 
red. His eyes are painted black and white, with red pupils. The lips 
and eyebrows are painted red. — ii. Red-figured Style. 4. Small Saucer- 
shaped Dish, of early severe style. Interior Thetis (^3T3©) and four 
dolphins, two of which she holds in her hands. The vase belongs to the 
cycle of Epictetus, and has some resemblance to the work of Kachrylion. — 
5. Cylix, of early severe style. Forman collection, Sale Catalogue, No. 337. 
Possibly by Hischylos. Interior, youth examining an arrow. The drawing 
is exquisite. Inscription /otAos- — 6. Large Cantharus, of early severe style, 
signed NIKO^OEPE^ E T 1 E ^ E r 1 • Published by Reisch, Rom. Mitlh. 
1890, pp. 322-331 ; Wiener Vorlegeblatter, 1890-1891, pi. 7 (cf. Jb. Arch. 1. 1892, 
p. 160; Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 238; Klein, Meistersignaturen, No. 76). Two 
bands of decorations : (A) Main Band, Dionysus and Satyrs; Lower Band, 
Heracles and the Nemean Lion. (B) Main Band, Scene of Libation over an 
Altar, perhaps performed by Dionysus himself ; Lower Band, Youth strug- 
gling with a Bull. The painter was probably Pamphaios. — 7. Cylix, of early 
severe style, probably by Euphronius. Interior, a Satyr, holding a rhyton. 
Exterior, (A) Three Dancing Youths. (B) A similar scene. — 8. Cylix, signed 
by Duris. Published Rom. Mitlh. 1890, pp. 332 ff., and HARTwrG, Meister- 
schalen, pi. xxi. Interior, a nude youth holding a discus in his left hand. Ex- 
terior, (A) Three Combatants. (B) A similar scene. Inscriptions, Interior, 
AOPIS l-APA<DSI~A'; exterior, on side A, [> A HRI=5T[P A]TOS 
KAl^OS; on side B, + [A IjPPSTP ATO[S] KAL>OS. ~On the bottom 
of the foot are scratched the letters f\ Y. — 9- Cylix, signed by Duris. In- 
terior, Dionysus holding a cantharus over an altar. Exterior, a dance of 
Satyrs and Maenads, in two groups of five figures each. Published by 
Tarbell, Am. J. Arch. 1900, pp. 183 ff. Inscriptions, Aop« typa<f>viv and 
HnriroSdfw.i KaAds. — 10. Lecythus, of severe style. Subject, A Woman 
Arranging her Hair. The style suggests Duris. — 11. Lecythus, of severe 
style. On the front a winged figure, Pothos, floats to right playing a double 
flute. — 12. Large Cylix, by the " Master with the Twig." Published by Hart- 
wig, Meisterschalen, pis. lxxiv, lxxv ; pp. 674-677. Interior, A Maenad and 
three Satyrs. Exterior, (A) Six Men in Conversation ; (B) Two Warriors, 
two Women, a bearded Man, and a Youth conversing. — 13. Mug, unsigned, 
but probably by Brygos. Forman collection, Sale Catalogue, No. 361. A 
nude youth dancing before a draped female flute-player. — 14. Stamnus, of 
early fine style. (A) Dionysus in combat with a Fallen Giant. Two 
Maenads approach. (B) Two Satyrs drawing a Third in a Chariot. — 15. 
Crater (oxybaphon), of fine style. From the Castellani and Tyszkiewicz 
collections. Published in Monumenti dell' Tnstituto, XI, pi. lxii, 1. (A) The 
Metamorphosis of Actaeon. Actaeon, Artemis, Lyssa (Madness), and Zeus 
are identified by inscriptions. Above Actaeon is the word Ewatbi/, which 
appears to be a " love-name." (B) A Youth conversing with two Women. 
— 16. Crater, with volute handles, of fine style. (A) Apollo, Artemis, and 
Leto. (B) Three Women sacrificing at an Altar. — 17. Cylix, signed by Ergi- 
nos and Aristophanes. This and No. 18 are described by Kbrte in Arch. Zeit. 
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1878, p. 114. The subject of the interior is the Rape of Deianeira by Nessus 
and her rescue by Heracles, all three persons being designated by inscrip- 
tions. Below are the artists' inscriptions, 'Epyivos iiroi-no-ev and ' Api<TTO<pdvns 
iypa<f>e (not lypa<f><rt as Korte says). On the exterior is the Battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapiths at the Wedding of Peirithous. There are on each 
side of the handles three pairs of combatants. Each person, Theseus, 
Peirithous, and the rest, is designated by an inscription. Style and compo- 
sition closely resemble those of the following. — 18. Unsigned Cylix, dec- 
orated with the same subjects as No. 17, and probably by the same hand. 
Interior, Nessus, Deianeira, and Heracles. Exterior, Battle of Centaurs 
and Lapiths. Each person is designated by an inscription. The drawing 
shows no trace of the severe style. Epigraphical and stylistic arguments 
lead to 440-430 B.C. as the probable date of these vases. The groups of 
Centaurs and Lapiths show marked similarity to some of the metopes of 
the Parthenon,. — 19. Small Fragment in the Style of Aristophanes. Head 
and shoulder of a draped woman. — 20. Oenochoe of later fine style. Pub- 
lished in Strena Helbigiana, pp. Ill ff. Three figures, Kraipale, holding a 
cup and a thyrsus, a Satyr named Sikinnos, and a female figure, Ephymnia. 
— 21. Oenochoe, of the middle period of the fine style. Probably Apulian 
work, in imitation of Attic ware. Io, represented with the body, horns, and 
ears of a cow, and the face of a woman, is walking to right. Beside her is 
a bearded man, Argus, who brandishes a club at Hermes, a young man with 
caduceus and sword. — 22. Ribbed Cylix, of late fine style. Interior, Sparta 
(§[P]APTH) dismounting from a horse. The first known vase represent- 
ing the nymph Sparta. — 23. Small A mphora, of developed fine style. On one 
side a draped seated woman ; on the other Eros, wearing a wreath and 
holding a casket. — 24. Oxybaphon, of the earlier Apulian style. From 
Canosa. Published by Jatta, Ann. d. 1st. 1879, pp. 24-27, pi. D. ; cited by 
Koscher, Lex. Myth. pp. 2448-2449. (A) Athena trying the double flute in 
the presence of Marsyas and others. (B) A thiasus, two Youths, a Maenad, 
and a Satyr. — 25. Stamnus and Cover, of early Apulian style. (A) Theseus 
deserting Ariadne. Athena and Hypnos, represented as a boy with large 
wings on his shoulders, are present. (B) Bellerophon taking leave of 
Proetus. Pegasus and Stheneboea are present. — 26. Small red-figured Le- 
cythus, probably of South Italian manufacture. The chief design represents 
a small Satyr jumping from a chair toward a large Satyr who prepares to 
catch him. — 27. Apulian Lecythus. The principal design represents the 
nuptials of Menelaus and Helen. A youth and a maiden on the back of the 
vase have no connection with the main group. — 28. Small Trick Amphora, 
of late red-figured style, either Attic or South Italian. Formau collection, 
Sale Catalogue, No. 347. It has no base, but the spherical body ends in a 
small, perforated knob. The decoration consists of animals fighting. The 
vase has a false interior, a hole in the bottom, and an air-hole on the under- 
side of one handle. It can be made to appear full or empty at will. — 
29. Apulian Rhyton, in the form of a griffin's head, with beak, erect, 
pointed ears, and a comb. — iii. Polychrome Vases. 30. Lecythus, with poly- 
chrome figures of the period of transition between the black-figured and 
red-figured styles. On the front are three figures, a Scythian pursuing two 
nude hetaerae. — 31. White Alabastron, with colored decorations in the style 
of Pasiades. Published in the Sale Catalogue of the Forman collection, 
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No. 366. Principal decoration, three draped women, one of whom is danc- 
ing. Inscriptions : irpoaayoptvo and irais KaAos. — 32. Covered Cylix, with a 
picture of Apollo and a seated Muse on the top. — 33. Small White-ground 
Cylix, of the early fine red-figured period. Extremely thin ware. The 
interior covered with white pipe-clay, except a medallion in the centre, 
in which a woman with streaming hair is represented in the usual 
red-figured style. — 34. White Lecythus, of the fine style. From the 
Paton and Blacker collections. Exhibition Catalogue of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club for 1888, pi. xx, No. 120. Principal decoration : A 
youth and a maiden meeting at a .grave. — 35. Lecythus, of the later fine 
style, with polychrome figures. A woman seated on a rock holds a basket of 
fruits or cakes which she has apparently just received from Eros, who kneels 
before her. At the right is a seated youth with a spear. — 36. Lecythus, with 
decorations in relief. The reliefs, six figures in groups of two, represent a 
scene of the Fall of Troy. At the right Ajax is rushing upon Cassandra, 
who clings to the Palladium. This group is very ill preserved. The central 
group represents a young warrior in Phrygian costume raising a fallen nude 
comrade. The third group represents two youths in violent combat. The 
figures are all beautifully modelled and recall the sculpture of the school of 
Phidias. The bright colors with which they were colored have almost dis- 
appeared. — 37. Plastic Lecythus, in the form of a group representing the 
birth of Aphrodite. Aphrodite kneels in a shell. The corners of her float- 
ing mantle are held by two flying Eiotes, tall slender. boys with long wings. 
The modelling is fine. The colors are all baked in, and have a hard, lustrous 
surface. The colors used are white, yellow, pink, blue, and cherry, besides 
gold. The probable date is early in the fourth century b.c. — 38. Belt 
Crater, of early Apulian style. Forman collection, No. 370. On one side is 
a comic actor wearing the mask of a bearded old man, on the other a fully 
draped woman. — iv. Miscellaneous Types. 39. Small Plastic Vase, covered 
with bright green glaze, in the form of a bird with human head. The head 
has Egyptian characteristics, but is probably not Egyptian work. The body 
has two pairs of wings. — 40. Bucchero Cup, the body supported by four 
female figures which stand upon a circular base. One has a pair of long- 
wings. All are nude to the waist. Their resemblance to women on 
works of "Mycenaean" art is unmistakable. — 41. .. Cylindrical Cup, of 
pale brown clay, covered with a white slip. The ware is thin and hard. 
The only decorations are indented lines and, on the bottom, concentric 
circles in relief. 

Arretine Ware. — 1. Fragment of a Large Bowl. The chief decoration 
consists of two winged female figures playing on musical instruments. In- 
scription PERENNI. — 2. Mould of a Large Bowl, decorated with masks of 
satyrs, thyrsi, rosettes, etc. Inscriptions RASIN and QVARTIO. — 3. Mould 
of a Bowl, decorated with garlands, lizards, birds, insects, and cupids, besides 
circles of dots. Inscriptions PANTAGATHVS (with ligatures) and RASIN. 
4. Mould of a Cup. Five panels separated by lines, festoons, etc. In three 
panels are dancing youths, in the fourth a draped woman, in the fifth two 
draped women, one of whom plays a stringed instrument. Inscriptions 
M. PEREN and TIGRANI. — 5. Mould for the Base of a Vase, decorated 
with garlands and conventionalized pomegranates. — 6. Black Vase, deco- 
rated in Arretine style, but probably made in Southern Italy, perhaps at 
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Puteoli, in the first century B.C. The decoration consists of egg patterns, 
•columns with festoons between, and masks. 

Terraoottas. — 1. Large Statuette of Eros wearing the Lion Skin of 
Heracles. Found at Myrina. Described in B.C.H. XVII, 1893, p. 182. 
Eros is a chubby infant with small wings, dressed in a lion skin far too big 
for him. This figure shows the strong influence of Alexandrian art upon 
the later potters of Myrina. — 2. Large Statuette of Eros as God of Plenty. 
From Myrina. Eros wears a fawnskin and a chlamys, has a wreath on his 
head, with a jewel in front reminding one of the disk flanked by serpents of 
the Egyptians. He also has rings on wrists, ankles, and one thigh. He 
carries a cornucopia and a phiale. — 3. Small Statuette of a Nude Young Girl, 
stooping or kneeling. Found at Alexandria, and formerly in the Hoffmann 
collection. Published in his Sale Catalogue, 1899, No. 314, pi. ix, and in 
the catalogue of his Egyptian Antiquities, 1894, No. 494, pi. xl. The mod- 
elling is very delicate, and the figure was modelled by hand, not pressed in 
a mould. — 4. Fragment of a Statuette of Eros. This includes the neck and 
torso, part of each arm, and the greater part of the thighs. The pose is 
identical with that of the Capitoline Eros bending his bow. On the shoul- 
ders are two slits for the insertion of wings. — 5. Circular Antefix, with the 
head of Medusa, full front, in relief. The type is transitional between the 
later archaic and the beautiful. The colors, yellow, red, pink, and black, are 
well preserved. — 6. Antefix, of the Southern Italian style of the late fourth 
or third century B.C. The front has in relief a head of a young, beardless 
man in full front. He wears a lion skin cap. Probably Heracles is intended. 
— 7. Small Mask of a Bearded Satyr's Head. Probably dating from the 
early part of the fifth century B.C. — 8. Small Mould of a Bearded Satyr's 
Face. — 9-10. Fragments of Two Small Altars, of fine Greek workmanship. 
On one is the youthful Dionysus, embraced by a nymph and supported by a 
satyr; on the other, two draped women, one of whom is about to crown a 
trophy. — 11. Fragment of the Mould of a Small Altar. A girl is standing 
with a vase in one hand and her other hand at her shoulder. A tall man 
rests his hand on the girl's shoulder. — 12. Small Lamp, of late Greek type. 
On the top a bust of young Pan, in full front. — 13. Small Lamp, of late 
Greek type, in the form of a negro (?) dwarf, squatting upon a wineskin. 

Coins. — A remarkable collection of 466 Greek and Roman coins, selected 
for their artistic interest. Only 23 are Roman, and these are, with one excep- 
tion, imperial types, with admirably preserved portrait heads. The Greek 
coins are from all parts of the Hellenic world, from Southern Italy to Egypt. 
Especially fine, on account of their remarkable preservation, are a decadrachm 
of Syracuse, by Euainetus (unsigned), and a tetradrachm of Agrigentum. 

Miscellaneous. — 1. A modern gold ring, set with an onyx cameo, rep- 
resenting the mask of a bearded old man. — 2. A Roman ring of meteoric 
iron, set with a red jasper, in which is engraved a figure of Cupid. Rough 
work. Found at Metz. — 3. A Roman pick and a piece of lead pipe, both 
from Chester, England. 

Reproductions. — Reproductions of the reliefs of the two long sides of 
the " Sarcophagus of Alexander " from Sidon have been made in oil colors 
by Joseph Lindon Smith, and are to be exhibited in a plaster reproduction 
of the mouldings of the original. The only casts added are six from Arretine 
moulds in the British Museum. A list of casts for sale is appended. 
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BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND RENAISSANCE ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
JERUSALEM. — A Mosaic — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1901, pp. 223-225, 
a mosaic is described which has been found in the Jewish quarter north of 
the Damascus gate of Jerusalem. In the middle is Orpheus with his lyre. 
Below him are a centaur and a horned satyr, and he is surrounded by various 
animals. This picture is surrounded by a border with various representa- 
tions. In another panel are two female figures with the inscriptions ®€<a- 
Soata and Titapyla. (Cf. Chron. d. Arts, 1901, p. 124.) 

THE MOSAICS OP DAPHNI. — In 1899 G. Millet published a volume 
entitled Le MonasUre de Daphni: Hisloire, Achitecture, Mosaiques. This is 
the first of a series of Monuments de I'Art byzantin, for which M. Diehl will 
contribute Le Monastere de Saint-Luc, M. Millet will write concerning the 
churches and frescoes of Mislra, and M. Laurent will make known the Pelo- 
ponnhe chre'tien. In the Gaz. B.-A. 1901, pp. 359-375, E. Bertaux writes con- 
cerning the mosaics of Daphni. These mosaics belong to the most brilliant 
period of Byzantine Art, when the influence of classic forms and Oriental 
color was strong, and before monasticism had subjected art to mechanical 
rule. 

NICOSIA. — The Monastery of St. Domenic. — At Nicosia, in the 
island of Cyprus, there have been discovered the substructures of the monas- 
tery of St. Domenic, where the kings of Cyprus, a son of St. Louis, and other 
illustrious persons were buried. A portion of the cloister of the fourteenth 
century resembling that at Lapais has been brought to light. (C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1901, pp. 160-163; R. Art Chre't. 1901, p. 245.) 

ITALY 

FIVIZZANO. — The Robes of Nicholas V. — It is not generally known 
that the church of Fivizzano near Spezia possesses the pontifical robes worn 
by Nicholas V at the ceremony of the canonization of San Bernardino of 
Siena. They were presented to the Augustinian monks of this church by 
Pope Gregory XIII. (R. Art Chre't. 1900, p. 519.) 

FLORENCE. — S. Ambrogio. — The church of S. Ambrogio, Florence, 
which has for some time been closed for repairs, has been reopened. This 
little-visited church contains two monuments of importance, a marble altar- 
piece by Mino da Fiesole, dated 1481, and a fresco by Cosimo Roselli, painted 
in 1486. (R. Art Chre't. 1901, p. 143.) 

The Collection at S. Maria Nuova. — The works of art belonging to 
the hospital Santa Maria Nuova have been purchased by the government for 
495,000 lire. The paintings will go to the Uffizi and the sculptures to the 
Bargello. Amongst the paintings are works by Spinello Aretino, Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, Filippo Lippi, Lorenzo Monaco, Andrea del Castagno, Botticelli, 
Albertinelli, Cosimo Roselli, Van der Goes, and Memling. Amongst the 
Sculptures is a Madonna by Luca della Robbia. (R. Art Chre't. 1900, p. 517.) 

A Fagade for San Lorenzo. — The church of San Lorenzo is at length 
to have a facade. The jury, consisting of four architects, a painter, a sculp- 
tor, and art critic, have received 70 designs and have rejected all but three. 
A new competition will be held before the final decision is made. (Chron. 
d. Arts, 1901, p. 132.) 
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ORISTANO. — Discovery of a Statue by Nino Pisano. — In a store- 
room of the old monastery of S. Francesco at Oristano in Sardinia has been 
discovered a statue of a bishop, inscribed NINVS : MAGI ST Rl : AN- 
DREE : DE : PISIS : ME : FECIT. (R. Art Chret. 1901, p. 142.) 

PAVIA. — Relics of St. Augustine. — The body of St. Augustine, 
which reposed for centuries in the reliquary made by Bonino da Campigli- 
one in the church of S. Pietro in Ciel d' Oro, at Pavia, and which, after the 
Napoleonic wars, was transferred to the cathedral, was replaced in its old 
resting place on September 30, 1900. The reliquary, adorned with 290 statues 
of saiuts and allegorical figures has been restored. (R. Art Chret. 1901, 
p. 89.) 

PISA. — The Campo Santo. — Owing to the dampness from the walls, 
the frescoes of the Campo Santo are an object of solicitude. The frescoes to 
which Benozzo Gozzoli devoted sixteen years of his life are now suffering, 
perhaps from the varnish applied to them some years ago. A special com- 
mission of experts has been appointed to take efficient measures for the 
preservation of these famous frescoes. (R. Art Chret. 1901, p. 243.) 

ROME. — Frescoes in the Castel S. Angelo. — The restorations now 
being carried out in the Castel S. Angelo have resulted in the discovery of 
some frescoes of the fifteenth century. It is hoped that the frescoes by 
Pinturrichio, representing the members of the Borgia family, may yet be 
recovered. (Am. Architect, June 1, 1901.) 

Frescoes discovered at St. Cecilia. — During the restoration of the 
choir of St. Cecilia, Rome, there have been discovered frescoes representing 
Christ enthroned. Above are eight angels, four on each side. To the right 
are the Virgin kneeling and St. Paul and five Apostles. To the left St. 
John Baptist, St. John Evangelist, and four Apostles. The Apostles are 
seated. The frescoes are undoubtedly, as stated by Vasari, by Pietro 
Cavallini (1260-1344). This artist is represented by mosaic paintings in 
Sta. Maria in Trastevere, Rome, by an Annunciation at S. Marco, Florence, 
and an altarpiece in the Accademia, Florence, and a Crucifixion in the lower 
church at Assizi. (R. Art Chret. 1901, pp. 88, 241-242.) 

San Saba. — The excavations at San Saba have discovered a small basil- 
ica, the pavement of which lies five feet below that of the present church. 
The walls were covered with frescoes in better style than those of Sta. Maria 
Antiqua, but of these little is left. (Lanciani, Athen. May 25, 1901.) 

Sta. Maria Antiqua. — The church of Sta. Maria Antiqua, discovered 
first by Lucrezia Collino in 1526, and again by Giovanni Andrea Bianchi in 
1702, has now been completely excavated. In the chapel or oratory which 
opens on the left of the apse a set of interesting frescoes has been laid bare, 
representing the Redeemer on the Cross, acccording to the style of early 
Christian art, viz., not in the abandonment of agony, but alive as the Master 
of death, as the One who "oblatus est quia ipse voluit." In the panel below 
we see the Virgin Mary with the Divine Infant on her knees, between the 
figures of the Apostles Peter and Paul and of Quiricus and Julitta, the 
reputed victims of the persecution of Diocletian. On the extreme left there 
is an excellent likeness of Pope Zacharias, taken from life, and accordingly 
surrounded by a square nimbus ; we know, therefore, that the panel must 
have been painted in the lifetime of that Pope, not later, at all events, than 
752 a.d., which is the year of his death. On the opposite side another living 
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person is represented, offering to the Virgin Mary a model of this same 

church. The inscription says : " Theodotus the chief of the Defensores, 

and administrator of the Church of the Mother of God the Holy Mary, 
called the Antiqua." This dignitary of the court of Pope Zacharias (Decem- 
ber, 741-March, 752) was the chief of that body of officers called " Defen- 
sores," which practically has survived to the present day under the name of 
u Consistorial Advocates " ; and he was at the same time administrator of 
the patrimony belonging to Sta. Maria Antiqua, the oldest among the Roman 
churches dedicated to the Virgin. The model which he holds in his hands 
is characteristic, because the sacred building is not covered by a pointed 
roof — as becomes a Christian church — but by a vaulted ceiling; and the 
inner hall of the Augusteum, which was dedicated to St. Mary the Old, 
was actually covered by a ceiling of that kind. 

The best piece of evidence in connection with the name and the history 
of the building is to be found in a fragment of one of the ambones, dug out 
two weeks ago, which is inscribed with the legend, 

+ IOHANNES . SERVVS . SCAe . MARIAE, 

of which there is also a Greek translation 

(+ IOANNOY AOYAOY THC ©EOTOKOY). 
This important document refers to Pope John VII, who occupied the chair 
of St. Peter from March, 705, to October, 707, and who, according to the 
' Liber Pontificalis,' " basilicam Sanctae Dei Genitricis, quae antiqua vocatur, 
pictura decoravit, illicque ambonem noviter fecit." Pope John VII turned 
some of the rooms of Caligula's palace, adjoining the nave of this church, 
into his own episcopal residence, where he passed his last days and died on 
October 18, 707. (R. Lanciani, A then. February 9, 1901.) 

URBINO. — Jacomo di Maestro Piero. — The earliest known painter 
of Urbino was a certain Giuliauo who nourished in 1366. The second 
in point of date has recently become known through local archives. His 
name was Jacomo di Maestro Piero. He nourished from 1411-1434 and 
painted a St. Jacopo, a Crucifixion, and the Standard or Banner for the 
Brotherhood of St. Antonio Abbate. (ft. Art Chre't. 1901, p. 142.) 

SPAIN 
SOCIEDAD ESPANOLA DE EXCURSIONES. — In the ft. Art 

Chre't. 1901, pp. 246-247, E. Roulin presents a general notice of the Boletin 
of the Sociedad Espaftola de Excursiones for 1900. It contains many 
articles of interest to archaeologists, among which may be mentioned the 
articles on panel paintings and on foreign paintings in the Prado by N. 
Sentenach, on Romanesque sculpture in Spain, and on sculptures of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries by E. S. Fatigati, and on Byzantinism in 
Spanish Christian architecture by V. Lamperez. 

EXPORT OP SPANISH "WORKS OP ART PROHIBITED. — 
Spain is the latest country to follow Greece and Italy with a law against 
the export of antiquities without a special permit. Owners of antiques that 
have any reference to the history of Spain or Spanish art are to enter the 
titles of their treasures in a register. Manuscripts, books, medals, and 
costumes, musical instruments, weapons, inscribed stones, carvings, statu- 
ettes, paintings, pottery, porcelain, and brasses are included in the index. 
(Am. Architect, 1901, p. 40.) 
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FRANCE 

B AYONNE. — The Musee Bonnat. — M. Bonnat has presented a por- 
tion of his collections to the recently established museum at Bayonne. 
Amongst the paintings are a Rembrandt, three by Vau Dyck, a Tintoretto, 
and a Poussin. (Chron. d. Arts, 1901, p. 34.) 

CUNAULT. — A Romanesque Tower. — In the R,. Art Chre't. 1901, 
p. 512, L. Cloquet publishes a drawing of an interesting Romanesque 
tower at Cunault in the Touraine. It is embedded in the north side of the 
nave, although it evidently formed the central tower of an earlier church. 

PARIS. — Japanese Painting at the Paris Exposition. — In the Gaz. 
B.-A. 1901, pp. 27-39, 105-122, fimile Hovelaque treats of Japanese paint- 
ing at the Paris* Exposition. For the early period he bewails the lack of 
examples and the absence of accurate information. From the imperial 
household comes an authentic work of the seventh century, Corean in char- 
acter, representing the warrior saint and sovereign Shotokon-Taishi. From 
this there is a gap of several centuries to the painting by Yeshin Sojo of the 
tenth century, representing the followers of Buddha. The masters of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries were more abundantly, though 
inadequately, represented. 

Important Tapestry for the Louvre. — An important Flemish tapes- 
try of the fifteenth century valued at 70,000 francs has just been pre- 
sented to the Louvre. The composition, attributed to Quentin Matsys, 
represents the Last Judgment. The border of fruits and flowers is in a 
perfect state of preservation. (R. Art Chre't. 1901, p. 271.) 

Illustrations of the Works of Petrarch. — At the meeting of the 
Academie des Inscriptions, October 27, 1900, E. Miintz read a chapter of a 
book on which he is engaged, treating of the illustrations of the fourteenth 
and. fifteenth centuries for the works of Petrarch. On this occasion he 
confined himself to the illustrations of Petrarch's De remediis utriusque 
fortunae. (R. Art Chre't. 1901, p. 61.) 

Another Portrait of Petrarch. — The Gaz. B.-A . for 1 890, published a 
portrait of Petrarch from a manuscript of his De viris illustribus. In the 
same periodical for 1901, pp. 292-294, Pierre de Nolbac publishes another 
portrait of Petrarch, which he finds in the initial letter of the frontispiece 
of a manuscript of Petrarch's Liber rerum memorandarum in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. The manuscript came from the poet's own library. 

A Notable Collection of Old Masters. — The collection of M. 
Rodolphe Kann, of Paris, contains many important examples of Dutch, 
Flemish, and Italian paintings. It has been brought to the attention of 
lovers of art in a handsome folio, Die Gemaelde Galerie des Hernn R. Kann 
in Paris, with 100 heliogravures, text by W. Bode, published in Vienna in 
1900. A general resume of the contents of the collection is given by £mile 
Michel in the Gaz. B.-A. 1901, pp. 385-400, 493-506. 

Bulletin Monumental. — Since the death of the Comte de Marcy, 
M. Lefevre Pontalis has become the director of the Societe Francaise d'Arch- 
eologie and of its organ the Bulletin Monumental. 

BELGIUM 
BRUSSELS. — Byzantine Silks. — The Musee du Cinquantenaire at 
Brussels has purchased from the church at Munsterbilsen the finely woven 
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silken stuffs which enveloped the relics of Ste. Landrade. They date from 
the fourth to the sixth centuries and represent chariot races. They were 
made at the atelier which then existed in the palace of the emperors of Con- 
stantinople. (R. Art Chre't. 1900, p. 550.) 

M ALINES. — Frescoes. — The frescoes of St. Alexis, St. Dorothea, and 
St. John the Baptist, discovered beneath the whitewash on the walls of the 
transept of the cathedral of Malines, have been described by Canon van 
Caster in an article entitled ' Decouverte archeologique a 1'eglise metropoli- 
taine de Saint Rombant a Malines,' published in the Ann. de I'Acade'mie 
d'ArcheoL d'Anvers, 1900. 

GERMANY 

FRANKFORT. — A Drawing by Correggio. — Corrado Ricci, in his 
detailed volume on Correggio, mentions only four drawings by this master, 
all being sketches from the frescoes of the cupola of the cathedral at Parma. 
In the Gaz. B.-A. 1901, pp. 318-320, E. Jacobsen publishes another sketch, 
now in the Staedel Institute at Frankfort. It represents a nude youth 
holding a candelabrum. It was also a preliminary sketch for the Parma 
frescoes. 

ENGLAND 

LONDON. — Goldsmith Work at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. — 
The exhibition of goldsmith work at the Burlington Fine Arts Club during 
the present winter has been exceptionally interesting. The collection con- 
tained some superb examples of Gothic workmanship, some masterpieces 
of the Renaissance, and many examples of work later than the sixteenth 
century. The objects came from English private collections, but represented 
Flemish, German, Italian, French, and Spanish, as well as English, work- 
manship. (Chron. d. Arts, 1901, p. 100.) 

Discovery of a Fainting by Vermeer of Delft. — An important 
work by Vermeer of Delft has recently been discovered in England. It 
represents Christ in the house of Mary and Martha. The figures are full 
size, as is the case with the Dresden Gallery example. The painting is 
signed with the artist's monogram. It is singularly beautiful in color and 
intensely dramatic in sentiment. It has been purchased by an English 
collector. (Chron. d. Arts, 1901, p. 156.) 

New Art Gallery at Whitechapel. — Near Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel, London, there has recently been erected an art gallery. The exhi- 
bition continued through March and April. The catalogue showed 367 
paintings, principally modern works, with a number of notable pictures by 
the old masters. Over 87,000 visitors were admitted during the first seven 
days. (Am. Architect, May 25, 1901.) 

UNITED STATES 
BOSTON. — A Painting by Velasquez. — The trustees of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts have bought a large and important painting by Velas- 
quez, ' The Prince Balthazar Carlos and his Dwarf,' a fine and characteristic 
example of the great Spanish master. It comes from the private collection 
of the Earl of Carlisle, at Castle Howard. (Public Opinion, February 21, 
1901.) 



